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Business Cycles | 
Inevitable, Says _ 


C. E. Mitchell 


Economic Council With Dic- 
tatorial Powers Opposed 
By Chairman of National 
City Bank 


Would Not Object 
To Advisory Group 


B. A. Javits, of New York, Tells 
Senate Subcommittee He 
Believes Plan Is Desirable 
Piece of Legislation 


“Frank skepticism” as to the practica- 
bility of preventing fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity, and the resultant inflations 


and depressions through the medium of 
a national economic council, was ex- 
pressed Dec. 2 by Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the National City Bank of 
New York, who appeared as a witness be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, conducting hear- 
ings on a proposal of that kind made by 
Senator La Follette. (A prepared state- 
ment presented by Mr. Mitchell to the 
Committee is printed in full text on 
page 2.) ; ; 
Another witness, Benjamin A. Javits, a | 
New York attorney, favored a national 
economic council, and spoke of it as “es- 


sential.” 
Believes Bill Desirable 


Mr. Javits said he considered the La} 
Follette. bill a desirable piece of legislation 
because it was advisory only, because 
many of its functions are already being j 
performed in scattered agencies of the 
Government and by private enterprises, 
and because the proposal would give the 
project the definite seal of Government 
approval and would coordinate the activ- 
ities now being conducted. 

“So long as we live under a system of | 
individual liberty, we are bound to have | 
fluctuations in business,” Mr. Mitchell de- 
clared in a prepared statement which he 
read to the Committee. Individual free- 
dom involves the freedom to make mis- 
takes, he continued, and individualistic | 
economy inevitably results in periods of 

tment. s 
alee ndeeeice= people, however, in Mr. 
Mitchell’s opinion, will not tolerate any 
‘stem. 
or "hase Field Is Too Complex 

There is no group of men wise enough, 
Mr. Mitchell asserted to exercise un- 
limited dictatorial powers in 50 complex | 
a field as business. He added that he} 
saw no particular objection to an advisory 
group, and that it might prove useful. 

The laws of supply and demand are bet- 
ter business regulators. the New York 
banker told the committee, than any regu- 
latory or advisory body. A semipublic 
group as proposed would either result in | 
disasier or futility, in his opinion. 

Prolonged and severe business depres- 
sions in this country have resulted more 
from the consequences tf war than from 
defects in business administration, Mr. 
Mitchell declared, and suggested that if) 
a council could be organized to abolish | 
war, business would benefit. 

“Government will perform its best serv-| 
ice to industry,” he continued, “if it per- 
mits a full freedom for the forces of sup- 
ply and demand to work out in the nor- 
mal way, confining its own activities to 
vigilance that the rules of fair play and 
equal opportunity for all are not trans- 


gressed. 





Foresaw Depression 


Mr. Javits told the committee that he 
had foreseen a serious dislocation of busi- 
ness coming as early as 1928, and had been 
studying means of averting it. He sug- 
gested a number of amendments to the 
bill, including one ms.king the salary of 
the president of the proposed council 
$250,000. He saw no necessity for amend- | 
ments to the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Mitchell, in reply to questioning 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Jointless Houses 
Planned in Germany 


Chemists at Work on Special 
Construction Material 


German architects, who are seeking to 
construct jointless houses, have presented 
to German chemists the specifications | 
for a plastic wall putty which will make 
possible such construction, according to 
information made public Dec. 2, in a state-| 
ment by the Department of Commerce. 

New and exacting demands are being 
made on German chemists by enterprising 
architects, according to a report by Con- 
sul General W. L. Lowrie, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. 

Reversing the accepted order of an 
architect consulting the chemist and 
building material dealers before drawing 
Plans, the architects now are presenting 
specifications of materials to chemists in| 
Germany and asking for materials to fill | 
the requirements. 





Among the materials on which chem-| — 


ists are now working is a new type of, 
putty. The architects have declared war! 
on joints of all kinds. Every joint in the) 
floor is an accumulator of dirt. Every} 
joint in a wall, wallboard or wainscoting | 
is a danger point for the strength and/! 
durability of the construction. Hence, | 
new building should be jointless, says the | 
architects. | 

On the other hand, joints are the safety 
valves for the stresses caused by expan-| 
sion and contraction due to varying tem-! 
peratures. But rather than submit to this | 
apparently unassailable law of nature, the | 
modern architect says: | 

“Building materials must be elastic and/| 
then no joints will be necessary.” 

The problem is now up to the chemist in; 
Germany. Here is the order presented | 
to him: 

“Wanted, a nonhygroscopic wall putty 
of high melting point with a permanent 
Plasticity and great adhesive power which | 
will afford an absolutely tight filling of 
all wall joints.” | 

Among other problems facing the chem- | 
ists in the building trades are protective 
exterior coatings, improved sound insula- 
tion, cheap, yet durable lacquer, and a 
number other materials, 
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Business I mproves 


With Cold Weather 


| 


Reports to Président’s Group 
From 27 Cities Disclose 
Progress in Week 


OLDER, more seasonal weather is aid- 
4 ing business in a number of cities, in- 


cluding Minneapolis and Salt Lake City, | 


while others are expecting improvement 
when colder temperatures arrive, it is stated 


in reports from 27 localities received from | 
district representatives of the Department | 
of Commerce and made public Dec. 2 by | 


the President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

Several cities report that the reopening 
of railway shops will aid employment. 


Houston’s port earnings for the first 10| 


months of the year were larger than for 
any other similar period in the last five 
years. The millionth bale of cotton: has 
been moved from there this season and a 
record for the largest shipment of rice in 
the history of any Texas ports was estab- 
lished recently. 

Reports on community chest or other 
welfare campaigns said in the majority 


of cases that the goal has been passed or | 


nearly reached. 

Nearly all the localities reported at least 
some improvement in business or employ- 
ment conditions, but activities in the Bos- 
ton area were receding, says a report from 
that community. Employment dropped 
among public utility company workers, in 
manufacturing establishments, in the 
boot and shoe industry and in textile 
mills. Sixteen confectionery makers, 
however, report a 23.7 per cent gain in 
employment and an increase of 15.3 pex 
cent in the weekly pay roll. 

(The statement is printed in full 

text on page 7.) 


Unemployed Relief 
Plan Presented to 
Session of Engineers 


J. W. Hook of President’s 
Organization Divides Job- 
less Into Three Groups; 
Equitable Aid Sought 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—A detailed 
plan of unemployment relief for the fu- 
ture was presented today by James W. 


Hook, of New Haven, Conn., 


Connecticut Unemployment Commission, 
in an address at a symposium on stabili- 
zation conducted by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at its an- 
nual meeting here. 

The plan, Mr. Hook explained, is based 
upon a study made during the last 16 
months by a certain New England man- 


| ufacturing concern to determine the pre- 


cise effects of the depressed state of busi- 
ness upon the wages and hours of em- 
ployment of each of its employes. 


Would Spread Burden 


The burden of caring for the unem- 
Hook declared, “must be 
spread where it rightfully belongs’— 
Partly upon institutions, public and pri- 
vate, organized to administer charity; 
partly upon the different units of Gov- 
ernment who shall supply work relief 
through the medium of forwardly planned 
and financed public works: and partly 
upon the employer, who shall determine 
who his stable workers are, spread avail- 
able work between them when business 
is slack and augment their incomes, if | 
necessary, by funds set aside during prior 
years. 

“The plan,” he said, “is based upon the | 


1 


~ 


| principle that the unemployed naturally 


group themselves into three classes: 
namely, the unemployable, the casual and 
nomadic workers, and the stable em- 
ployes. 

Defines Three Groups 

“The unemployable must be cared for 
by charity as at present. 

“The casual and nomadic workers must 
be provided for during periods of unem- 
ployment crises by work relief supplied 
by forwardly planned public works. 

“The stable employes must be assisted 
by the employer through the medium of 
reserves set up during prior vears and 
used during periods of low employment, 
to maintain a reasonable portion of nor- 


;mal income of those falling within this! 


classification and for paying liberal dis- | 
missal wages to those who are dropped | 
from the pay roll entirely. } 

“The plan also provides for death bene- | 
fits to the stable employes and suggests 
ways and means of assuring that all em- 
Ploying units will set aside like per- 
centages of reserves so that all employers 
will be on an equal competitive basis.” 

Stating that a former presentation of | 
this division of the unemployed had ac- 
counted for and described the three 


Statement as follows: 

“That 25 per cent of the unemployed 
are unemployable. ; 

“That 35 per cent are what might be 
termed unstable or nomadic workers— 
men and women who do not want con- 
tinuous employment; who desire to work 
one place in Winter and another place 
in Summer; who like to flit about from 
place to place and from job to job. Many 
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Urban Police F 


by 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


a member | 
|of the President's Organization for Un- 
employment Relief and chairman of the | 


orce 


The United 


Are Approved on 


Seven Products 


‘President Hoover Accepts 
Recommendations of 
Commission on Seventeen 
Reports Submitted 


‘Higher Duty Placed 
| On Certain Shoes 


|Turned Footwear, However, In- 
cluded in List of Commodi- 
ties to Be Admitted Under 
Lower Rate Effective Jan. 1 


| Increased tariff rates on McKay sewed 
|Shoes and on fresh green peas, decreased 
rates on five other products, including 
window glass and turned shoes, and un- 
|changed rates on 10 commodities, are 
provided in 17 reports of the United 
States Tariff Commission which were ap- 
}proved Dec. 2 by President Hoover, the 
Commission stated Dec. 2. 

The Commission’s statement summariz- 
ing the 17 reports follows in full text: 

“The President announced today that 
he had approved each of the reports on 
17 investigations recently completed and 
submitted to him by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This is the largest group of re- 
ports submitted at any one time since 
the passage of the Tariff Act. Eight of 
them are on mining and industrial prod- 
ucts and nine are on agricultural products. 


Cement Rates Unchanged 
“Increases were made in the rates of 
; duty on McKay sewed shoes and on fresh 
|green peas. Decreases were specified on 
window glass, turned shoes, crude feldspar, 
green peppers, ard eggplant. No change 
was made on cement, ground feldspar, 
lumber, crin vegetal, flax upholstery tow, 
| Spanish moss, pens, gauge glass tubes. 
}and shoes other than turned or the Mc- 
| Kay sewed types, the last three because 
|of the currency situation in England; the 
chief competing country. 
| “No change was specified in the rates 
|of fresh tomatoes and green snap beans 
| because of the Mexican currency situation, 
|}and on cucumbers, lima beans, okra, and 
pineapples no revision was proposed be- 
cause of the abnormality of the cost pe- 
riods or the difference in the seasons 
curing which the domestic and foreign 
products are produced and marketed. 

“The report on window glass contained 
|a reservation by one Commissioner. In the 
|case of cement one Commissioner at- 
| tached a short dissenting statement. 
| New Rates Effective Jan. 1 
| “The new rates proclaimed by the 
President will be effective Jan. 1, 1932. 
“Canada, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
| Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Mexico, and 
| Cuba, were the principal foreign countries 
concerned in the trade in these imports. 

“Senate resolutions were responsible for 
|10 of the investigations and applications 
from private sources led to seven inves- 
uigations.” 

The Commission's statement relating to 
its report on boots and shoes, as approved 
by the President, follows in full text: 

“The President has approved the Tariff 
Commission's report on boots and shoes 
|and by proclamation reduces the rate of 
duty, on turn or turned boots and shoes, 
made wholly or in chief value of leather, 
not specially provided for, from 20 per 
centum to 10 per centum ad valorem, and 
increases the rate of duty on boots and 
shoes, made wholly or in chief value of 
leather, not specially provided for, sewed 
or stitched by the process or method 





|known as McKay from 20 per centum 


to 30 per centum ad valorem. The rate 
of duty on welt and other types of leather 
shoes remains unchanged. The new rates 
of @uty proclaimed on turned and on Mc- 
Kay shoes will become effective 30 days 
after the date of the proclamation. 
Imports of Shoes 
“The investigation of boots and shoes 


was instituted by the Commission in ac- | 


|cordance with Senate Resolution No. 295, 
;dated June 18, 1930. The *Tariff Act of 
1930 made the shoes under investigation 
dutiable at 20 per cent. Under the Act 
of 1922 these shoes had been free of duty. 

“Imports of shoes increased from 996,000 
| pairs in 1925 tO 7,158,000 pairs in 1929. In 
| the latter year total imports were equal 
to about 2 per cent of the consumption 
in the United States, and the imports of 
women’s shoes to about 4 per cent of the 
consumption of that class. Considerable 
quantities of shoes were brought in during 
the first half of 1930; during the remain- 
der of the year imports were very small. 
Thus far during 1931 imports have been 
equal to about 1'% per cent of the domestic 
consumption. 

“During the Spring and Summer of 
1931, the Commission obtained domestic 
and foreign costs and other data for the 
year 1930. Domestic data covered 62 fac- 
tories located in 11 States. In that year 
these factories produced about 26,500,000 


|pairs of shoes of types comparable with 


shoes imported from the principal com- 
peting countries. Foreign costs for the 
year 1930 were obtained from representa- 
tive shoe factories in Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the United Kingdom. 

In Switzerland, the principal compet- 
ing country for turned shoes, costs were 
obtained for one factory which was al- 
most the sole exporter to the United 
States for women’s, misses’, and children’s 
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Ss Comprise 


Two in Every 1,000 of Population 


NLY about two of every 1,000 per- 

sons in the average city in the 
United States are employed in the city 
police department, according to figures 
made available by the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, Department of Justice, in the 
current issue of “Uniform Crime Re- 
ports.” 

Jersey City, N. J., has more police 
department employes per 1,000 popula- 
tion than any other city listed as report- 
ing such figures to the Bureau. For 
every 1,000 inhabitants in Jersey City 
there is an average of 3.6 employes in 
that city’s police department, and for 
the total population of 316,715 persons, 
there are 1,154 police department werk- 
ers, the figures show. 

Boston, with a population of 781,188, 
has 2,579 police department employes, 
or an average of 3.3 police workers to 
every 1,000 inhabitants. Newark, N. J., 


| 


with 442,337 inhabitants, has 1,383 po- 
lice employes, or an average of 3.1 per 
1,000 population. 

Chicago has only 2 police department 
employes to every 1,000 population, or 
a total of 6,742 police workers for a 
population of 3,376,438. Additiona) infor- 
mation taken from the figures follows: 

The city of over 250,000 population 
which reported the smallest proportion 
of its population in police work was 
Birmingham, Ala., which has only 1 po- 
lice department employe for every 1,000 
inhabitants, or a total of 260 such em- 
ployes for a population of 259,678. 

The list of cities of more than 250,- 
000 population which have reported such 
Statistics to the Bureau of Investéga- 
tion, is published as follows to show 


(Continued-.on Page 6, Column 7.} 


Desired by Navy 


Department Ready to Submit 
Proof of Ship’s Worthiness, 
Says Admiral Moffett 


AN investigation, as proposed, to clear | 


up for all time rumors and gossip 
that the ‘dirigible “Akron” is not a satis- 
factory airship will be welcomed by the 
Navy Department, according to a state- 
ment Dec. 2 by Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Department. 
The statement of the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics follows in full text: 
“The airship ‘Akron’ was accepted by 
the Navy Department after successful 
flight trials and upon recommendation of 
the Board of Insgection and Survey that 
the airship was ‘in all respects an air- 
worthy airship and in accordance with 
contract and specification.’ . 
| “The Department's action in this re- 
spect requires no defense and the De- 
partment welcomes an investigation of 


whatever som that will clear up for all! 


time rumors and gossip that for one rea- 
son or another have been circulated to 
the extent that the 
satisfactory airship. 
“Qualified persons who have correct 
knowledge of the ‘Akron’s’ performances 
and her capabilities are pleased, and re- 
gard her as an airship of which the Na- 
tion can be proud. There has bene con- 
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Banking Situation 


Is Improving, Says | 


Senator Bulkley 


Still Need for Financial Leg- 
islation, However, He As- 
serts After Conference 
With the President 


Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, a 
member of -the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency,.stated orally at 
the White House on Dec. 2 after a gen- 
eral discussion with President Hoover as 
to the desirability of new financial legis- 
lation at the forthcoming session of Con- 


gress, that there were signs of an im- 
provement in the banking and credit sit- 
uation. 

The Ohio Senator said, however, that 
while he did not take up with President 
Hoover his proposal for the creation of a 
financing ‘%*eenization similar to the War 
Finance Corporation, he still feels that 
such an organization is essential for the 
return of prosperity. “The need is less 
now than in October when I proposed 
such an organization, but it still is 
needed,” he asserted. 

Calls Attentivun to Letter 


Senator Bulkley called attention to a 
letter he nad afdressed to Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, also a member of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, under date of Oct. 20 in which he 
|expressed the belief that if it were as- 
sumed that the $500,000,000 National 
Credit Corporation would not be adequate 
to meet the financial emergency and that 
the base for eligible paper at the Federal 
reserve banks could not be substantially 
broadened without too great a sacrifice of 
principle, the emergency could be suc- 
| cesstully met either through the reincar- 
| nation of the War Finance Corporation or 
ithe Federal Land Bank. 
| “J still think that letter is sound, and 
| that although the situation is much im- 
proved, such legislation is necessary,” he 
said. “I find in general the National 
| Credit Corporation has helped matters 
| psychologically, but not directly. There 
}is much less hoarding now than for- 
| merly.” 
Study Draft of Bill 

Members of a subcommittee of the Sen- 
at Banking and Currency Committee in- 
vestigating proposals relating to the na- 
| tional banking laws and the Federal Re- 
|serve Act are now engaged in studying 
the draft of a bill which is to be con- 
sidered at a session on Dec. 8, the Chair- 
men, Senator Glass, stated orally on Dec. 2. 
|The subcommittee has a large mass of 
| testimony and documents relating to those 
two fields, some of which already have 
been made public. 

“There is a bill already drawn relat- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Act and the 
national banking laws,” Chairman Glass 
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Farm Board Defines 
Position on Tobacco 


. 


Wi 
Kentucky Producers 


The Federal Farm Board will give what- 





who are reported to have rioted at Owens- 
boro, Ky., Dec. 1, breaking up the opening 
tobacco auction and deciding at an indig- 


nation meeting to appeal to the Farm) 


Board™er the fihancing of a tobacco pool, 
James C. Stone, chairman of tne Board, 
stated orally Dec. 2. 

The 
action it can take nor has 


it received 


an appeal direct from the farmers who} 


held the meetings, Mr. Stone added. Ad- 


| ditional information made available at the | 


| Farm Board follows: 
Three of the five tobacco cooperatives 


now existing for the service of tobacco} 
farmers have money loaned to them from | 


the Board. 

The farmers who broke up the Owens- 
boro sale by throwing apples at the auc- 
tioneers adopted a resolution not to grow 
any tobacco next year. -Their indignation 
was reported to have been aroused when | 
their dark leaf tobacco brought no more | 
| than $4.61 a hundred compared with $8.47 | 
| which it brought at the opening sale a} 
| year ago. Objection became so violent 
| that the sale was closed when only 78,- 
000 pounds had been disposed off. | 

Gathering at the courthouse, the farm- | 
| ers agreed to call the sale off until Dec. | 
| 7, to grow no tobacco next year and to 
|appoint a committee to confer with the 
Farm Board. 

The Owensboro district embraces De- 
viess, McLean, Ohio, Muhlenberg, and 
parts of Hopkins, Webster, Henderson and 
Breckenridge - counties, 


‘Akron’ is not a/ 


ll Do What It Can to Assist | 


ever aid it can to the 3,000 tobacco farmers | 


Board has not considered what} 
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Customs Receipts Only Item 
Of Entire List Which Has 
Failed to Show Decrease, 
Treasury Data Shows 


| Borrowings Force 


Public Debt Rise 


Taxes Continue to 
Fall; One of Largest Fund- 
ing Operations of Years to 
Be Announced Shortly 


a 
| Income 


| 


The Federal Government’s receipts in 
the first five months of the fiscal year 
were less than half of the amount of its 
| expenditures, according to the November 
month-end statement made public Dec. 2 


by the Department of the Treasury. 

Official figures for last month show 
that the Treasury has $840,408,042, or only 
$63,000,000 below the total deficit of the 
last fiscal year. Receipts for the five 
months ending with Nov. 30 were $801,- 
798,004, the statement showed. Addi- 
tional information was made available 
as follows: 


Public Debt Increases 


The public debt of the Nation was 
| $17,160,026,954 at the opening of the cur- 
rent month. This represents an ‘increase 
of about $161,000,000 from the ehd of Oc- 
tober, and $1,060,000,000 over Nov. 30, 
| 1930. The increase in the year as well as 
}in the last month was traceable to new 
| borrowings by the Treasury, as its rev- 
| enue continued to decline. 

Customs receipts was the only item of 
the entire list of revenue from which 
the Federal Government gains its funds 
which has failed to show a substantial loss 
| in the first five months, as compared with 
|the corresponding period of 1930. This 
| item yielded $170,840,000 in the five months 
just passed compared with $170,616,000 in 
| the first five months of the lasi fiscal 
year. 





Month’s Revenue Lower 


Customs revenue was lower for Novem- 
ber, however, than in November of last 
year. The figures were $27,445,017 last 
month and $36,364,649 in the same month 
last year. 

Income taxes, which have been steadily 
falling off since the first of 1930, aggre- 
gated only $18,792,000 last month, making 
the total $357,914,000 for the five months. 
The collections from these taxes in No- 
vember, 1930, were $28,222,921, and $610,- 
485,785 for the five months. 

On the expenditure side of the Treas- 
ury figures, the total outgo for five months 
this fiscal year was $1,642,206,046 com- 
pared with $1,363,209,581 for the corre- 
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New Tariff Rates |!~quiry on ‘Akron’ |Federal Revenue |Vote Is Foreseen 


Less Than Half 
Of Expenditures 


On Prohibition 


Representatives Snell and 
Rainey Agree Opportunity 
Should Be Given 


EPRESENTATIVES SNELL, of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., Republican nominee for 
Speaker of the House, and Rainey, of 
Carrollton, Ill., candidate for Democratic 
Floor Leader of the House, in oral state- 
ments Dec. 2 declared that the House 
must face the prohibition issue during the 
coming session of Congress. 

Agreeing with Mr. Snell on this ques- 
tion, Mr. Rainey stated “we ought to vote 
on the prohibition question; I do not! 
think it ought to be killed in committee 
any longer.” 

Mr. Snell has suggested to his party's 
conference that the rules of the House 
be liberalized to permit a petition signed 
by 145 members to bring before the House 
a motion to discharge a committee from 
consideration of the bill in question. : 

Both agreed that with such a rule it 
is probable that a measure to modify the 
prohibition law will be brought before the 


' 


House for a vote. | 


Under present House rules it is neces- | 


sary to obtain 218 signatures to a petition | 
dis- | 


before a committee can be thus 
charged. Representative Linthicum 
(Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., chairmen of 
the unofficial “House Committee Onpesed 
to National Prohibition,” stated that he 
is confident there will be about 160 mem- 
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President Seeks 
Homes for Those 


Of Small Means 


Asks Conference to Provide 
Plan Under Which Those 
Having Fifth of the Cost 
Can Own Their Domicile 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Organized Financing 
Said to Be Necessary 


Questions of Surroundings, 
Transportation, Method of 
Building, and Zoning Must 
Be Solved, He Declares 


How to provide for the purchase of 
homes by persons whose individual re- 
sources are only 20 or 25 per cent of the 
cost of each home is one of the chief 
financial problems of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, President Hoover declared 
Dec. 2 in his address at the opening of 





bers of that organization when this Con- 
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Legislative Program 
To Strengthen Fleet 
As Yet Undetermined 


Naval Affairs Committees 
And Department Officials 
Agree on Needs, Says 
Representative Vinson 


Although in agreement in the belief that 


the Navy should proceed to build up to| 


Treaty strength, just what kind of a pro- 
gram should be followed is a matter yet 
to be settled between ranking members 
of the House and Senate Committees on 
Naval Affairs and officials of the Navy 
Department, according to an oral state- 
}ment Dec. 2 by Representative Vinson 
|(Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga., ranking 
minority member of the Committee dur- 
ing the last Congress. ; 

| ‘This statement was made by Mr. Vinson 
after a stv'ieeof conferences. during the 
‘past several days between the ranking 
members of the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
| Chicago, Ill., Vice Chairman of the House 
Committee; Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams; Admiral William V. Pratt, 
| Chief of Naval Operations, and Admiral 


the conference at Washington. 

Mr. Hoover termed as “good risks” those 
persons who would willingly work and 
apply all their rent and all their sav- 
ings to gain for themselves the independ= 
ence and security of home ownership. 

Reasonable Credit 

“To find a way to meet their needs,” 
he told the conference, “is one of the 
problems that you have to consider; that 
is, how we can make a home available 
for installment purchase on terms that 
dignify the name credit and not upon 
terms and risks comparable to the credit 
extended by a pawnbroker.” 

Although building and loan and other 
associations were said by Mr. Hoover to 
have made an effort to find a solution 
for this group of persons, “it is as yet 
largely unorganized and the question sub< 
stantially unsolved,” he added. 

His address follows in full text: 

Problems Involved 

You have come from every State in the 
Union to consider a matter of basic na# 
| tional interest. Your purpose is to con- 
Sider it in its long view rather than its 
emergency aspects. Next to food and 
;clothing the housing of a nation is its 
most vital social and economic problem, 
This conference has ben called especially 
} to consider one great segment of that 
problem—that is, in what manner can 
we facilitate the ownership of homes and 
how can we protect the owners of homes? 

The conference also has before it some 
phases of that other great segment of 
housing; that is, the standards of tene- 
ment and apartment. dwellings. at 
this time we give primary emphasis to 
home ownership in city, town, and farm, 
we are all of us concerned in the ime 
provement of city housing. 

Organized Standards 
I hope we may at some future time 





sponding five months of the last fiscal| wijiam A. Moffett, Chief of Naval Aero- | Subject the question of city housing to 


November expenditures were $277,- 


year. 
and $232,652,230 — last 


455,522 this year 
year. 
Workng On Tax Revision 

The Treasury is unwilling to discuss its 
program for making up its: deficit, but 
has been working on a plan for tax re- 
vision to yield some additional revenue. 
This program will be submitted to Con- 
gress within a week. 

In the meantime, however, the Treas- 
ury is preparing to announce one of the 
largest funding operations of the year. It 
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Senate Inquiry Proposed 
On Federal Building Wages 


Certain contractors working under the 
Federal Government throughout the coun- 
try were charged Dec. 2 by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, with de- 
feating the Federal wage scale law by 
forcing subcontractors to require workers 
to pay back a portion’ of wages paid to 
them each week. F 

Terming it one of the most “notorious 
and flagrant practices,’ Senator Wheeler 
stated orally he intends to introduce a res- 
olution to provide for a nation-wide in- 
vestigation of such methods. He cited 
instances in Washington, D. C., and other 
cities where subcontractors had required 


workers toreturn a portio nof their wage | 


after being paid. 


Low Rate of V 


AN unexpectedly low number of va- 
cancies in residential buildings in 37 
cities is shown by a survey made* by 
local organizations and reported to the 
Department of Ccmnierce, according to 
a statement Dec. 2 by the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
wnhership. 

One aay shows, also, the Confer- 
ence stated, that single-family houses 
are more in demand tian flats or apart- 
ments, and that less than 5 per cent of 
single-family houses are vacant in two- 
thirds of the cities surveyed. “Doubling 
up” of two families in a house was 
found to be widespread. and when busi- 
ness and incomes improve, a housing 
shortage may resuit in cities where such 
doubling up has been found to be 
greater than the residence vacancies, 
the Conference said. Lhe statement 
follows in fuil text: Mh 5 

Figures to show that vacancies in resi- 
dential buildings in 37 typical cities are 
unexpectedly low and that the single- 
family house is very much more jin de- 
mand than are flats or apartments 
were released this afternoon (Dec. 2) on 
the eve of the President's Conference 
on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship. 

Vacancies surveys made within the 
last year in these cities show that less 
them 5 per cent of singie-family houses 
are! vacant in two-thirds of the cities, 
and in no city do the figures exceed 9.5 
per cent. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with 1.4 
per cent, shows the lowest proportion of 
vacancies in single-family houses. 

Vacancies in apartments range from 
6.8 per cent to 27.2 per cent; in flats 
from 4.4 per cent to 20.2 per cent, and 
in two-family houses, from 3.4 per cent 





acant Residences 
Is Shown in Survey of Cities 


nautics. 


‘ Decision Delayed on Bill 


‘| Secretary Adams, in his annual report, 


released a few days ago, expressed the be- 
lief that many far seeing Naval officers 
| would like to see a program of gradual 
construction up to treaty strength put for- 
| ward. 

Officials of the Department agreed with 
Mr. Vinson, he said, that the question 
should be taken up by the House Com- 
mittee shortly after the House is organ- 
ized. It is thought probable, he added, 
that the Committee will go into the $59,- 
| 000,000 decrease in the Navy budget for 
next year, which has been ordered by 
President Hoover. Mr. Vinson said he is 
!not yet ready to say before the hearing 
whether he will introduce a bill for about 
$760,000,000 worth of authorizations or 
wait until the .Committee decides what 
should be done. 

Favors Authorizations 

At present, Mr. Vinson said, he is in- 
clined to favor authorization of about 
$767,000,000 worth of vessels, to include 
lthree or four aircraft carriers, about 10 
cruisers with 6-inch guns—one of which 
would carry a flying deck—and about 40 
destroyers. i 

Before the treaty expires, however, it 
| was pointed out, the United States also 
‘ean lay down three more 10,000-ton 8- 
inch cruisers, / 

“The program ought to begin in a bill 
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to 20.1 per cent. These figures show the 
greater demand of the single-family house. 
In no city, however, were total vacancies 
lin all types of residential property more 
than 11.2 per cent. The lowest was 2 per 

ent. as 
\° The data were compiled by the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing of the De- 
partment of Commerce from surveys made 
by local organizations in the various cities. 
| “The tendency to “double up,” due to 
curtailment of income, should be carefully 


more definitely organized national intel- 
ligence through which we shall further 
establish standards which will give im- 
petus to public understanding and public 
action to this, the question of blighted 
areas and slums in many of our great 
cities. I am confident that the senti- 
ment for home ownership is so embedded 
in the American heart that millions of 
people who dwell in tenements, apart- 
ments and rented rows of solid brick have 
the aspiration for wider opportunity in 
ownership of their own homes. To pos- 
sess one’s own home is the hope and 
ambition of almost every individual in 
our country, whether he lives in hotel, 
apartment, or tenement. 

While the purpose of this conference is 
to study and advise upon the very prac- 
tical questions of home design, of mate- 
rials, of building regulations, of zoning, of 
taxes, of transportation, of financing, of 
parks and playgrounds, and other topics, 
yet behind it all every one of you here is 
impelled by the high ideal and aspiration 
that each family may pass their days in 
the home which they own; that they may 
nurture it as theirs; that it may be their’ 
castle in all that exquisite sentiment 
which it surrounds with the sweetness of 
family life. 

Better Citizenship 

This aspiration penetrates the heart of 
our national well-being. It makes for 
happier married life, it makes for better 
children, it makes for confidence and se- 
curity, it makes for courage to meet the 
battle of life, it makes for better citizen< 
ship. There can be no fear for a democ- 
racy or self-government or for liberty or 
freedom from home ownem no matter 
how humble they may be. 

There is a wide distinction between 
homes and mere housing. Those im- 
mortal ‘ballads, “Home, Sweet Home,” “My 
| Old Kentucky Home,” and the “Little Gray 
Home in the West,” were not written 
about tenements or apartments. They 
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‘Yorktown Stamp 
No Longer Available 


Demand for Commemorative 
Issue Exhausts Supply 





considered in anv analysis of vacancy fig- 
ures at the present time. In St. Louis, for | 
instance where data on extra families are | 
available, there are more than 2's times} 
f exira families living in single | 
hotises as there are single houses vacant. | 
The number of extra families :s equal to| 
about 5 per cent of the total number of | 
dwelling units in the city. 

This percentage is greater than the to- 
| tal vacancy, factor in a significant number 
of cities. In the cities where the “dou- 
bling up” is now greater than the vacan- 
cies, housing shortage may accompany alfy 
substantial increase in business activity, 
since those families that are now living 
with friends or relatives will undobtedly 
move into separate quarters just as \on 
as their income permits them to do so. 

Various other factors such as the num- 
ber of houses that are occupied but are 
for sale or for rent in a given city have 
a bearing on present-day local real estate 
conditions, However, in the opinion of 
Dr. Gries (Dr. John M. Gries, executive 
secretary of the Conference), they testify 
to temporary conditions arising from the 
general falling off in business, and not 
through any extensive overbuilding in 
| this class of structure, when interpreted 
in the light of moderate vacancies such as 
appear in most of the cities listed, 


Stamp collectors throughout the United 


| States were notified Dec. 2 that the Post 


Office Department's supply of the York- 
town commemorative postage stamp is ex-, 
hausted, according to an oral statement 
issued by Frederic A. Tilton, Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General. * 

Information made available by Mr. Til< 
ton follows: 

The supply for issuance on post office 
requisitions was used up Nov. 9, but the 
Department retained a limited number of 
copies at the Philatelic Agency for sale 
to stamp collectors or m-'! orders. 

Owing to further depletion of the avail- ~ 
able supply, it has now become necessary 
to withdraw the stamp from sale at 
; agency windows, and to notify collectors 
| that additional mail orders for this stamp 
| cannot be accepted until all orders now on 
| file are filled. It is expected that comple< 
| tion of pending mail orders will require 
| the remainder of the agency’s stock. 
| The stamp, which was issued Oct. 19 to 
commenorate the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, was one of the most popular 





Post offices throughout the country 


in most cases their supplies were eX= 
hausted within a few days. 
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uctuations in Level of Business 


In Country Viewed as Unavoidable 





| Full Text of Statement to Senate Committee 


_ By Charles E, Mitchell, Chairman of 





Fluctuations in business can not be 
avoided, and any system of advance eco- 
nomic planning is likely to result in 
either disaster or futility, according to 
les E. Mitchell, chairman of the Na-| 
City Bank of New York, who tes- | 
Dec. 2 before the La Follette sub-| 
committee of the Senate Committee on) 
Manufactures, conducting hearings on a| 
aereee National Economic Council. The | 
ws of supply and demand are the best, 
regulators of business, in the New York 
banker’s opinion. ‘ 
Mr. Mitchell’s formal statement follows | 
4n full text: a 7 
You have asked me for an expression 
of opinion as to the desirability of set- 
ting up a “National Economic Council” 
for the purpose of stabilizing business con- 
ditions arid exercising such constructive 
influence as may be possible to prevent the} 
recurrence of business depressions. / 
At the outset be assured that I am as} 
anxious as anyone to speed the adoption 
of any measure that gives promise of 
saving us from such painful experiences 
a@s we are now passing through. The 
business of the National City Bank is to 
finance American trade and industry, and 
our prosperity is linked with that of our 
clients. We have évery reason to strive 
for the prevention of busines depressions, 
and for the suppression of the extrava- 
gant booms that lead to depression. 


We ate, however, frankly skeptical that 
this ideal can be realized. So long as we 
live under a system of individual liberty 
wé are bound to have fluctuations in 


engage in whatever business he chooses 
and fe develop that busines sin accord- 
ance with his talent and judgment is a 

vilege which all Americans cherish. It 

volves, however, the freedom to make 
mistakes. Great a of . mass 
Psychology sweep people extremes 
of optimism and apprehension, and such 
moves are exceedingly difficult to con- 
trol. The American people are particu- 
larly subject to such extremes. Inevita- 
bly, however, this individualistic economy 
results in periodic maladjustments which 
involve us in serious difficulties. 


Says Public Sentiment 
Would Oppose Change 


Nevertheless, despite these faults I do 
not believe that our people will tolerate 
any other system. All through history 
the constant struggle of mankind has been 
for more freedom and mistakes are among 
the penalties that have to be paid for 
freedom. 

With regard to the proposed National 
Economic Council any views that I might 
express will naturally depend a great deal 
upon the character and jurisdiction of the 
organization that is set) up. I take it 
that Congress has no intention of im- 
posing upon American industry and agri- 
culture an arbitrary authority to tell the 
American business man what and how 
much he shall produce, the American 
farmer what and how large crops he shall 
grow, or the American wage earner where 
he shall work, how long and for what 
wages. Assuming a body of supermen 
te Compose such a council and a public 
willing also to abide unselfishly by its 
décigoins there is no question but that a 
controlled economy of this sort would 
function with less friction than does our 
system of free individualism. 

Unfortunately, however, we live in an 
imperfect world and must think realis- 
tically. I do not believe that as a prac- 
tical matter any group of men that could 
be assembled is wise enough to exercise 
unlimited dictatorial powers in so com- 
plicated a field of business: Moreover, any- 
one who knows the American people must 
refilize that any such invasion by a pub- 
li¢ authority of the field of private en- 
terprise would be bitterly resented. 

If what Congress has in mind is a body 
of experts devoted to a careful study of 
conditions and charged with the purpose 
of acting largely in an advisory capacity 
to industry, I do not see any very seri- 
ous objection to the plan, and it is pos- 
sible that such a body might be useful 
in various ways. I am thinking not only 
of studies which it might make of busi- 
ness condition and trends, but also of 
other possible fields of usefulnes such as, 
for example, acting as the medium for 
much needed liberalization of our anti- 
trust laws where action of this kind is 
desirable to prevent wasteful competition. 


Doubts Success 
Of Any Restrictions 


I am afraid, however, that if this system 
of economic planning is to be a voluntary 
one—and this is the only kind the Ameri- 
can people will tolerate—the results are 
going to be disappointing to its sponsors, 








appropriated for the support of the under- 
taking have been largely wasted. On mat- | 
ters of giving counsel my observation has 
been that it is one thing to give counsel 
and another thing to get peopie to fol- 
low it. I am reminded for example of 
the results of the Farm Boards’ campaign 


California Plans 
Camps for Jobless 








Work and Shelter Without Pay 


For Itinerants 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., Dec. 2.—Work and 
shelter, without pay, will be provided for | 
15,300 nonresident unemployed in camps 
to be established by the State on coopera-| 
tion with the California division of the 
Federal Forest Service and the counties, 
according to anouncement by the State} 
Director of Finance, Rolland A. Vander-| 

| 


| 


t. 
The labor camp idea, Mr. Vandergrift 
was unanimously endorsed at an un- 
ployment confernece in Los Angeles, | 
from which he has just returned. The! 
first camp has been opened in Tuolumne | 
County and several hundred men, he said, | 
to be sent there frcm San Francisco. | 
city is to pay 20 cents a day for each | 
man and the State wil lcontribute approxi- 
mately 15 cents a day. The men will be) 
used to construct fire trails to protect | 
watershed areas. 
Mr. Vandergrift said several camps will | 
be established in southern California in| 
ration with the Forest Service, which | 





National City Bank 





to get farmers to reduce acreage in the | 
| 


face of overproduction. 


Not many years ago the Department of 
Agriculture, after a careful study of the 
world cotton situation, issued a warning 
that conditions of supply and demand 
pointed to a probable decline in the price. 
While a warning of this nature should 
certainly fall within the duties of any 
such body as a national economic coun- 
cil, if the latter is to guide and advise 


industry, I recall that this particular bit | 


of “advice” by the Department resulted 
in such protests by southern interests 
through their Representatives in Congress 
that the Department was forbidden to is- 
sue price forecasts in the fuiuc 


In the light of these and many other 
similar repeated instances of disregard 
and’ even disapproval of the legitimate 
efforts of properly qualified bodies to sta- 
bilize production and business, 1 cannot 
help being skeptical as to the ability of 
the proposed new economic council to 
be any more successful in imposing re- 
strictions and effecting adjustments where 
such action runs contrary to the popular 
psychology of the moment. 


Only recently I have been reading of 
Germany's experience with a newly con- 
stituted economic advisory council which 
is illustrative of some of the difficulties 
in such adventure. This council was 
convoked only within the past month by 
President Von Hindenberg to draw up a 
comprehensive economic plan to tide Ger- 
many over the Winter months. According 
to a press dispatch of Nov. 20 this body 
had already become involved in apparently 
hopeless disagreemént due to clash of 
different interests. 

Instead of there being unanimity of 
front in the face of the common crisis, “it 
was soon learned” says the dispatch, “that 
the members were fa om agreeing and 
were inclined to stick their individual 
or group interests on all essential points.” 
Three men representing agricultural in- 
terests walked out, refusing to participate 
further in the discussion and rumors were 
reported of an intention on the part of 
trade union representatives to follow the 
example of the agrarians. The incident 
is significant as indicating that when a 
clash of interest develops within an eco- 
nomic advisory board the organization is 
more than likely to give way than the 
difficulties to be reconciled. If they are 
reconciled, the result has all the weak- 
nesses of compromise. 

Another reason why I do not favor the 
proposal under consideration is that I do 
not believe that statistical analysis is or 
ever can be an exact science. here are 
always elements of uncertainty in every 
situation that cannot be measured and 
which throw the most carefully prepared 
calculations wide of the mark. Even 
among experts there is frequently a great 
variety of opinion as to courses to pursue 
and remedies to adopt. Already there 
are numerous well qualified organizations 
both of public and private nature, dissem- 
inating carefully prepared information 
regarding business conditions, and I doubt 
that even such a body as is now proposed 
would be able to add a great deal to what 
is already available. 

Moreover, it seems to me that the rec- 
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Banking and Credit 
Situation Is Improving 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

said. “I can not state anything about 
its terms. Of course, I am reasonably fa- 
miliar with it, but the members of the 
subcommittee want ot study it and they are 
engaged in that now. We will hAve a 
meeting of the subcommitte next Tues- 
day. We will’consider then the question of 
reporting it or any changes in it to the 
full Committe, which I hope will meet 
in the next 10 days or two weeks. How 
long it will be held there before report- 
ing it to the Senate, I can not say.” 

Senator Glass already has announced his 
intention of pressing for action at this 
session of Congress on legislation relating 
to the Federal reserve and national bank- 
ing laws. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
stated orally Dec. 2 that he is drafting a 
bill to provide for a new issue of money 
designed to bring about constructive re- 
lief not only for farmers, but for the 
whole economic situation in this country. 

“All the farm organizations in the coun- 
try,” he said, “ar determined upon a sta- 
bilization of the money situation and a re- 
turn of the price ratio to the 1926 level. 
Price levels have gone down since 1926, 
due to the scarcity of gold. Enhancement 
of the value of gold has resulted in de- 
preciation of everything else. 

“The farm organizations want us to pre- 
pare measures for them to check up on 
and select the measure they feel would 
best meet,the situation. Labor organiza- 
tions are going along with the farm or- 
ganizations. What I expect to formulate 
and introduce in the Senate will be a 
method of stabilizing the money standard 
so as to restore the conditions that existed 
back in 1926. And whatever is done will 
be with a view to helping the general 
economic situation as well as the advance- 
ment of the interests of agriculture.” 
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Business Cycles 
Inevitable, Says 


C. E. Mitchell 


Economic Council With Die- 
tatorial Powers Opposed 
By Chairman of National 

| City Bank 


{Conttnued from Page 1.]} 
from Chairman La Follette, expressed the 
opinion that, looking backward, it ap- 
peared that credit policies of American 
banks had been too liberal in the period 
preceding the depression. There ‘were 
warning signs, he said, and many bankers 
attempted to stdp the inflationary tend- 
encies, but were unable to do so because 
|the public “had the bit too well in its 
| teeth,” and because loans were offered to 
|the market by others than banks. The 
|recent action of the New York Clearing 
; House Association, in prohibiting mem- 
| bers from making street loans “for ac- 
count of others” hight have had a stay- 
ing effect, if taken at an earlier date, he 
| agreed. ? 


Called Business Error 


| years ago, he declared, and as a matter of 
fact, some banks did not engage in the 
practice until forced to by congpetition. 
| Serving that class‘of business was “an 
| error,” in his opinion. 


used to describe recent business conditions 
by Mr. Mitchell. It is impossible to define 
|it as either overproduction or undercon- 
| sumption, he said. 

The activities of investment banking 
houses result from the desires of business 
units to finance their requirements and 
the desire of indiyiduals and investors to 
buy securities, Mr. Mitchell stated in reply 
to a question as to whether mergers or 
| consolidations had been fostered for in- 
vestment house profit. They are in busi- 
{ness for profit, Mr. Mitchell said, and 
unquestionably there,has been some pro- 
|}motion from that angle. For the most 
| part, however, in his opinion, the demand 
for mergers existed and the demand for 
|securities existed, and the investment 
banker was one of the, tools by which the 
two were brought together. 

Investment banking institutions attempt 
to follow to follow sound practices, Mr. 
Mitchell testified, but he has no hope that 
they could be organized and consolidated 
into a hody that would respect its own 
rules and regulations, without exception. 


Agreed to Principle 

Asked by Senator La Follette if invest- 
ment banking were not so important a 
part of national economic life that we 
should be thinking in the direction of 
giving them legal entity and subjecting 
them to control in similar fashion to that 
governing commercial banks, Mr. Mitchell 
jagreed in principle with the idea of 
achieving unity and uniformity in in- 
yestment banks practice. 

“It is difficult to conceive,” he added 
“what specifically might be done in that 
direction. In substance, if there is any 
way to do it, I am heartily in favor of it.” 

Regulation of interest rates has an in- 
fluence during expansion periods, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mitchell, but not during the 
deflating process. The present effort of 
the Federal Reserve System to improve 
conditions by means of a low interest 
rate is futile, he continued, for it is im- 
possible to correct such a situation as now 
exists through interest rates. 


Foreign Policy Factor 


Foreign policy has a marked effect upon 
export trade, in Mr. Mitchell’s opinion. 
“It is difficult to see how we can con- 
tinue the creation of foreign debt to our- 
selves,” he said, “when by our tariff policy 
we refuse to accept goods and services 
in payment. By that policy we get gold 
which leads to inflation. It is a great 
problem to discover how to be a world 
financial center under existing restrictions 
as to goods and services.” 

The National City chairman declared 
that some amendment of the anti-trust 
|laws might be helpful, but not if coupled 
with any device which would lead to 
governmental price fixing. “We do need 
closer cooperation between the factors in 
|}a given industry. It has always seemed 
}to me that busines men should be able 
to sit down and compare views of con- 
ditiong and develop sound policies of pro- 


|fronting them of going to fail. 
| hopeful that some development of a prac- 


discussion and cooperation.” 


Employment on Construction 
Col. D. H. Sawyer, Director of the Fed- 


tified at the afternoon session regarding 


advance planning on construction projects. 
He said that it is a tremendous job to 
find out just how many men are working 
on Federal, State and municipal construc- 
tion propects. 

Altogether there are from 50 to 1000 Fed- 
eral agencies, in both primary and sub- 
ordinate work, engaged in construction 
work, he explained. Very good coopera- 
tion of the different agencies was reported 
by Mr. Sawyer. There are now about 40 
|}advance plans under consideration in his 
office. Almost all the Federal agencies 
had some tabular or chart forms, he said, 
showing what was planned for 5 to 10 
years ahead. 





Senator La Follette asked about trade} 
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furnish tools and equipment, the 
State to provide the food and the cities| 
furnishing transportation. | 
The State Department of Public Works 
has announced that road camps will be| 
established at the southern border to take | 
care of intinerants, who will be given food | 
and shelter in return for road work. | 
who refuse to enter the camps will | 

be arrested as vagrants, it was stated. 
Mr. Vandergrift said Governor Rolph’s | 
Proclamation warning intinerants of the | 
establishment of these border camps has | 
been posted in many middle western and | 
eastern railroad yards in the hope of dis- 
os travel to California on freight 
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President’s Day—(P 3--c 2). 
Prohibition—(P 1--c 6). 

Public Health—(P 10--c 1), 


Public Utilities—(P 7--c 1, 2, 3). 
(P 9--ce 6). 


Radio—(P 2--c 6) (P 3--c 4) (P 9--c7). 
Railroads—(P 8--c 1, 2, 4). 

Retail Trade—(P 4--c 1). 

Scientific Research—(P 3--¢ 3). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 6, 7). 

Social Welftare—(P 3--c 17). 

State Legislation—(P 2--c 6). 


State Taxation—(P 6--c 1) (P %--e 6) 
(P 9--c 7). 


Supreme Court—(P 6--c.7). 
Tarif—(P 1--c 3). 


Taxation—(P 6--c 4, 5, 7). 

Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3), 

Transportation—(P 8--c 1, 2, 6, 7). 

Weather—(P 1--c 2) (P 2--c¢ 7) 
(P 4--c 7). 


Wholesale Trade—(P 4--c 1). 
Weights and Measures—(P 10--c 3). 


It should have been stopped 5 or 10 


| 
“Complete disorganization” is the phrase | 


cedure\without the possibility always con- | 
I am} 


tical nature will permit common sense | 


eral Employment Stabilization Board, tes- | 


efforts to coordinate information regarding | 








A AREA of slightly over 18 acres of 
land on which is located the old 
Spanish fortifications called now by 
the name of Fort Marion, commanding 
the approaches by water to St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., has been set aside by Con- 
gress as a national monument under 
the control of the Department of War. 
The reservation in maintained under 
lease to the St. Augustine Historical 
Society and. Institute of Science. Fort 
Marion, it is recorded in the files of 








Bay State Zoning Group 
Asks Continuance for Year | 


| 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 2. 

A special unpaid commission created by 
the 1931 Legislature to revise the law| 
relative to zoning, town planning and the 
regulation of billboards and other acver-' 
tising devices has submitted a prelimi- | 
nary report proposing that it be continued 
another year. 

The commission was directed by the 
Legislature to file its report not later 
than Dec.2, 1931. It reviews the work 
done since its organization and states that 
its study probably can be cencluded by 
next December. No recommendations are 
made other than that to continue the 
life of the commission and to appropriate 
an additional $2,000 fo cexpenses. 








associations, the witness said that so far 
as getting information from them is con- 
cerned -it has varied from 100 per cent 
down to none. He said that in the financ- | 
ing construction field “we have had to 
plough almost a virgin field.” 

“What we are trying to do,” Mr. Sawyer 
said, “is to have the Government Depart- 
ments set apart certain sums of money | 
they plan to expend on certain projects | 
for six years ahead.” 


Adequate Figures Urged 





| sion of Research, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, told the functions and work of that | 
office and of neec for more adequate sta-! 
| tistics and redajustments of some of the 
regulal compilations by Government agen- 
| cies. 

“The one accomplishment in the col- 
| lection of statistics,” he said, “is that busi- 
{ness men generally are convinced that ey 


lis not at all disadvantageous to them to 
report what herefore they have regarded | 
| as confidential.” He said, however, a large 


|proportion of business men are not yet) 
|realizing the value of using the statistics. | 


Mr. Javits’ Remarks { 
An authorized summary of Mr. Javits’ | 
statement before the Committee follows in | 
full text: od 
Unless the American people force their'| 
business leaders to plan their future activi- 
ties scientifically and to direct the eco- 
nomic order along lines of sane and pro- 
gressive growth, we are destined to suffer 
periodically recurring major depressions 
with their ensuing human suffering, so-| 
|cial disorganization, and destruction of 
national wealth. ° 
A national economic council of an ad-| 
visory nature is essential to bring about | 
the beginning of industrial planning on al 
national scale, for experience has proven 
/that American business leaders have had} 
|neither the design or the background to 
| bring about a coordinated system of pro-| 
| duction and distribution. 
| This state of affairs is the result of} 
the fact that American industrialists have | 
jnot in the past been forced to realize 
| that their profits and their apility to pay 
wages to their laborers are determined by 
the success or failure of all other indus-| 
tries, which, in the last analysis, fur- | 
nished the purchasing power to absorb 
their products. 


Anti-trust Situation 





trust laws be amended in order to bring} 
|about the coordination which is neces-! 
| sary for ‘stabilized’ industry. 


ment to the Sherman law is esential is| 
organized labor which can be relieved of | 


some of the inequities of the injunction| stated orally that he is against any at-| 
tempt to even to modify the Eighteenth | 
| Under the “police” powers granted to| Amendment and he would favor tighten- | 
|the Federal Trade Commission by the|ing the Volstead law by providing for 
Federal Trade Commission Act, all of the| Search and seizure to make the purchaser | 
the Govern- | 
ment’s taking a hand in regularizing in-| 
dustry and for the development of the self-| Stated orally that he is not in favor of} 
Bingham | 
submission of | 
to the! 
He 


|only through a change in the law itself. | 


essential requirements for 


government of American business already 
exist. Thus far neither the Federal Trade 
Commission nor the directors of indus- 
| try have had the courage or the leader- 
| Ship to undertake to bring order into our 
}economic system. 

A National Bconomic Councfl such as 
proposed in the La Follette bill is prefer- 
able to leavitig the iarger planning for in- 
dustry to such groups as may in the fu- 
ture be organized under the plans pro- 
; posed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce or Mr. Swope. Any plan of 
| trade association organization will be far 
more effective and can be put into opera- 
tion much more quickly if it has the en- 
|dorsement and help of a Government ad- 
'visory body. 


| Representatives 
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Spanish Colonial Fort Maintained as National Memorial 





the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, is a well preserved specimen of 
Spanish fortifications. Besides the 


walls and ramparts, the moat and 
drawbridge and other means of de- 
fense are in good state of preservation. 
At the entrance are the royal coat of 
arms, also well preserved. The ground- 
work of the fort was laid in 1638, con- 
struction proceedi for the following 
118 years, until completion in 1756. In its 
dungeons the Seminole chieftains Osce- 


Action Is Foreseen 
On Prohibition at 
Approaching Session 


Snell and 
Rainey Agree Opportun- 
ity Should Be Given 


House to Vote on Issue 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


gress meets, and that if the rules are 
liberalized along the lines suggested 


|Mr. Snell the House Committee on Judi- 


ciary will be discharged from the con- 


sideration of a bill for modification it | 


that committee refuses to report out such 
a measure. He said he intends to ad- 
dress a letter to each member of the 


who desire to join his organization. 
“I cannot say at this time what form 


{of a prohibition measure those belonging | 
|to my organization will want brought out | 
\if this proposed change in the House rules | 

J. Frederic Dewhart, Chief of the Divi- | is adopted,” Mr. Linthicum said, “but per- | 
sion of Research, Bureau of Foreign and /|sonally I should like to have the House | 


vote on a measure which would submit 
to the voters the question of the repeal of 
the Volstead law. If such a measure is suc- 
cessful, I would like to have the House vote 
on a measure providing for the legaliza- 


tion to light wines and beer pending the) 


necessary action on the former measure.” 


Representative Rainey sald that What 
he desires to do is to attract attention 
to the economic questions confronting the 
country, adding that it does not seem pos- 


sible to do that so long as prohibition is | 


kept in the background. 

“We have had this prohibition question 
blocking everything, everywhere,” he said. 
“The wets insist that if they had a chance 
they could bring about a change by Con- 
gress; the drys maintain 
would remain dry. We might just as well 
fight it out at this session, and the sooner 
the better. Then we could turn our at- 
tention to other legislation. 

“The fact that we have congressional 
elections next year apparently makes it 


more important that we dispose of the 


prohiibtion issue early this session.” 
Cost of Prohibition 


A request for detailed information re-| 


garding the entire cost of prohibition, not 
only on the‘part of the Department of 


Justice but from all sources, was made of | 


the Attorney General of the United States, 
William D. Mitchell, in a letter from Rep- 
resentative Wood 
Ind., chairman of the last House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Dec; 2. 


Mr. Wood said he desires the i 


curing the coming session of Congress. 


“When guesses are made, I want to be} 
able to present the figures,’ Mr. Wood | 


said. 


The letter, Mr. Wood said, asks Mr 


| Mitchell to include the Bureau of Pro-| 
| hibtion, Coast Guard, Bureau of Indus- | 
Nor is it essential that Serman anti-| trial Alcohol and court costs for prohibi- | 


tion cases. 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana 


Indeed the| stated orally Dec. 2 he would not try to 
only group for whose benefit an amend-| prevent a vote on prohibition the coming 


session of Congress. 


“Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas 


of liquor equally liable with the seller. 
Senator Borah 


proposals made. by Senator 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, for 
|@ proposed repeal amendment 
| people through State conventions. 


the Congress | 


(Rep.), of La Fayette, | 


orma- | 
| tion so all conjecture would be removed | 


(Rep.), of Idahaq, also 


al 
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ola, Coachoochie or Wild Cat, and Tal- 
mus Hadjo were at one time confined; 
Wild Cat and Talmus Hadjo refused food 
and, becoming emaciated as the effect 
of starvation; were able to crawl be- 
tween the bars and escape, while Os- 
*ceola, transferred in 1838 to Fort Moul- 
trie, .soon died there. Geronimo and 
other Apache chieftains were also, at 
a later period, confined at Fort Marion. 
A general view of the fortifications 
and a view within the walls are shown. 


Special Session Delayed 


By New Jersey Governor 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 2. 


Governor Morgan F. Larson has post- | 


poned until Dec. 14 the special session of 
| the Legislature, tentatively scheduled for 
|Dec. 7. He said that a number of the 
|members had informed him that they 
| would be unable to attend on the earlier 
date. 

| The session is being called to consider 


changes in the financing of the State em- 
|ployment relief program and the reap- 
| portionment, of the New Jersey congres- 
|} sional delegation, which is to be increased 
— the 1930 census from 12 to 14 mem- 
| bers. 





New Station Recommended 
| For Williamsport, Pa. 


Construction of a new broadcasting 
station at Williamsport, Pa., to share time 
equally with Station WRAK of that city, 


| House of Representatives during the pres-' which has been operating on unlimited | 
}ent weeking inviting all House Members| time, was recommended to the Federal) 


|Radio Commission Dec. 2 by Chief Ex- 
|aminer Ellis A. Yost. 


The recommended change involves the 
application of Station WRAK, operated by 
Clarence R. Cummins, for renewal of li- 
cense, and the application of the Sun- 
Gazette Company, of Williamsport, for a 
construction permit for a new station, ac- 
cording to Mr. Yost’s report. Hearings on 
the case were held Oct 20 and 21. 
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C. G. Marshall, Manager 
ADVERTISING DERQRTMENT 
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Effect of Weather 


In Computing Size 
Of Crops Studied 


Experiments With Methods 
Of Forecasting Yields Is 
Announced by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Methods of forecasting crop yields from 
weather data are being developed by the 
Department of Agriculture, and formulas 
already are being tested experimentally in 
several States by the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates, Mary G. Lacy, li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, stated in a bibliograph on 
“The Influence of Weather on Crops,” 
made public by the Department Dec. 2. » 

The 246-page bibliography contains hun- 
dreds of references to works on weather 
and crops, with condensed statements of 
the theme of each paper mentioned. The 
effect of temperature and rainfall on plant 
disease prevalence, the effect of light and 
heat on heading of grains, results of va- 
rious dates of planting, and climatic needs 
of various crops are among the topics on 
which references are cited. The foreword 
to the pamphlet follows in full text: 


Most Plant Forms Studied 


This bibliography 1s mainly concerned 

with the influence of weather on crops in 
connectidn with the germination, growth, 
development, susceptibility to disease, and 
final yield. It contains references to lab- 
oratory studies, field studies, and statis- 
tical. studies of the effect of different con- 
ditions of temperature, precipitation, hu- 
midity, light, and wind on vegetation in 
many parts of the world. Most forms of 
vegetation, with the exception of flowers 
and root crops, have been included. The 
influence of the various weather factors 
on soils, on animals and animal products, 
and on insect pests, with the resultant re- 
action on crops has been reluctantly 
omitted. 
_ Studies of tree rings and those deal- 
ing exclusively with the effect of electric 
and other artificial light on plants, irri- 
ation as a substitute for rainfall, the in- 
uence of weather on crops in storage, 
and maturity studies in relation to stor- 
age have not been considered. With a 
very few exceptions, the effect of light- 
ning and of moonlight on crops has been 
omitted as well as records of phenologi- 
|cal observations. Frost protection meas- 
|ures have not been considered an integral 
part of the bibliography but have been 
included when found with other material 
definitely pertinent. 


Work of Others Noted 


Publications concerning the organiza- 
tion and administration of agricultural 
| meteorological research work in the vari- 
ous countries are not included. The at- 
tention of those interested is called to a 
series of papers on agro-meteorological 
research in the Sudan, in Russia, in 
Germany, and in France, translations .of 
which appeared in the Monthly Cro 
Weather Reports, volume 5, Nos. 4, 5, 7, 
January, February and April, 1928, is- 
sued in mimeographed form by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great 
Britain, and to an editorial article in the 
) Experiment Station Record, volume 62, 
No. 5, pages 401-406, April, 1930, which 
outlines the aims of the British agricul- 
| tural meteorological scheme and calls at- 
tention to the work of Brounov in Russia, 
and Azzi in Italy. ‘Of interest, also, is 
the 1,199-page volume published by -the 
Smithsonian Institution, entitled “World 
Weather Records Collected from Official 
Sources,” by Felix Exner, Gilbert Walker, 
G. C. Simpson, H. Helm Clayton, and 
Robert C. Mossman, in 1927. 


Forecasts Still Experimental 

The Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has been working for several 
years on the .subject of forecasting crop 
yield from weather data and is new using 
several formulas in an experimental way 
in a number of States. Nothing has been 
| published as yet on this subject, as the 
work is still experimental. 

The bibliography does not claim to be 
exhaustive. It merely lists such refer- 
ences to the subject as have been avail- 
able to the compiler. Many of the period- 
ical articles cited are followed by lists 
of related material which would repay 
study, but could not be followed up. he 
references included in the bibliography 
are limited, with a few exceptions of his- 
| torical significance, to the period 1900 to 
‘1930. The arrangement is alphabetical. 
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; added he does not expect there will be 
“any legis!aiion of any moment regarding 
prohibition at this session of Congress.” 
He authorized this s.atement: . 
“I have .o be sacisiiod myccd as to the 
wisdom of the provision oi the propos:d)| 
| constitutional amendment before I vote 
| for it.” | 
| While pointing to Article V of the Con- 
| stitution, prescribing the mode of amend- 
ment, Senator Borah said if the people} 
wanf repeal they can bring it about by 
choice of Senators and Representatives | 
at the polls. 
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President Seeks | 


Homes for Those 


Of Small Means 


Asks Conference to Provide 


Plan Under Which Those 
Having Fifth of the Cost 
Can Own Their Domicile 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

are expressions of racial longing which 
find outlet in the living poetry and songs 
of our people. They were written about 
an individual abode, alive with the ten- 
der associations of childhood, the fam- 
ily life at the fireside, the free out of 
doors, the independence, the security, and 
the pride in possession of the family’s 
own home—the very seat of its being. 


Freedom of Spirit 


That our people should live 
own homes is a sentiment deep in the 
heart of our race and of American life. 
We know that as yet is not universally 
posible to all. We know that many of our 
people must at all times live under other 
conditions. But they never sing songs 
about a pile of rent receipts. To own 
one’s own home is a physical expression 
of individualism, of enterprise, of inde- 
pendence, and of the freedom of spirit. We 
do not in our imagination attach to a 
transitory place that expression about a 
man’s home being his castle, no matter 
what its constitutional rights may be. 

But to return to our practical problems. 
Over 30 committees embracing the collec- 
tive skill and experience of our country 
have been voluntarily engaged for the 
past year in collecting the best of national 
experience from every part of our country, 
in collating it into definite recommenda- 
tions for your consideration. 

Like the solution of all practical prob- 
lems, the facts first must be discovered; 
they must be assembled in their true per- 
spective; and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them must be the inexorable march 
of logic. This conference has not been 
called primarily on legislative questions. 
Its major purpose is to stimulate individ- 
ual action. It seeks a better planned use 
of our Nation's energies and resources, 
especially those that are rooted in neigh- 
borliness and mutual help, and those that 
find expression in our great national vol- 
untary organizations, in our schools and 
colleges, and in our research laboratories. 


Technical Forces 


The conference represents a place in our 
mastery of the forces that modern science 
and modern technology place at our dis- 
posal. 
the building of homes but to stimulate in- 
dividual endeavor and make community 
conditions propitious. The basis of its 
action is to collate the whole of our expe- 
rience to date, to establish standards, to 
advance thought to a new plane from 
which we may secure a revitalized start 
upon national progress in the building 
and owning of homes. 

About a year ago we held in Washing- 
ton such a conference as this in relation 
to the health and protection of children. 
That conference established new stand- 
ards and a new and higher plane of un- 
derstanding and action. 
set of standards and conclusions, 
those conclusions, I am informed, 


‘ 


and 
have 


now been printed in literally millions of | 


copies—through the associations which 
were interested, through State authorities, 
and municipai authorities. 
penetrated the thought and permeated the 
practice of the Nation. 

Manv conferences have been called by 
the Governors of many States, by the 
mayors of many cities, to consider and 
apply their conclusions. Their actions 
have already wielded a powerful influence 
in the administrative functions of govern- 
ment from the Federal Government down 
to the smallest community. They have 
been made the basis of legislative action. 
They have lifted the sense of public and 


individual resnonsibility in the Nation. | 
And it is a result of this kind which we | 


are confidently expecting from this con- 
ference. 
Problems of Finance 

I notice that some—not the members of 
these committees—have contended that 
the development of city and urban life 
necessarily has driven us to less and less 
possible ownership of homes. I do not 
agree with that. The very development of 
transportation, the advantages of distribu- 
tion of industry today make the owner- 
ship of homes far more feasible and de- 
sirable than ever before. But it involves 
vast problems of city and industrial man- 
agement which we should have the cour- 
age to face. It involves also a great prop- 
lem of finance. The newly married pair 
settitng out upon the stream of life seldom 
come to their new state with sufficient 
resources to purchase or enter upon that 
great adventure of life of building a home. 

It has long been my opinion that we 
have fairly creditably solved every other 
segment of our credit structure more ef- 
fectively than we have solved this one. 
In normal times the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has given mobility to financing of 
commercial transactions. The agricul- 
tural banks and the insurance companies 
have given mobility to farm 
The public exchanges have given mo- 
bility to the financing of industrial 
credia through stocks and bonds. 
Through various disccunt companies we 
Lave established mobility for the sale of 
gutomobiles and radio sets and fur coats 
on the installment plan, where 20 or 25 
per cent cash payments are gratefully ac- 
cepted. j 

Other Forms of Credit 

We have in normal times, through the 
savings banks, insurance companies, the 
building and loan associations, and others, 
provided abundant and mobile finance for 
50 per cent of the cost of a home through 
the first mortgage. But the definite prob- 
lem is not presented by those who can 
find 50 per cent of the cost of a home. 
Our chief problem in finances relates to 
those who have an earnest desire for a 
home, who have a job and_ therefore 
possess sound character credit, but whose 
initial resources run to only 20 or 25 
per cent. 

These people would willingly work and 
apply all their rent and all their savings 
to gain for themselves this independence 
and security and social well-being. Such 
people are a good risk. They are the very 
basis of stability to the Nation. To find 
a way to meet their need is one of the 
problems that you have to consider; that 
is, how we can make a home available 
for installment purchase on terms that 
dignify the name credit and not upon 
terms and risks comparable to the credit 
extended by a pawnbroker. Our building 
and loan and many other associations 
have made an effort to find a solution 
tor this group, but it is as yet largely un- 
organizeu and the question substantially 
unsolved. 

Need of New Standards 

I recently made a public proposal for 
the creation of a system of home loan dis- 
count banks. That proposal is familiar 
to you, and I will not traverse its details 
at the present time. It was brought for- 
ward partially to meet the situation. pre- 
sented by the present emergency, to alle- 
yiate the hardships that exist amongst 
home owners today, and to revitalize the 
building of homes as a factor of economic 
recovery, but in its long-distance view it 
was put forward in the confidence that 
through the creation of an institution of 
this character we could gradually work 
out the problem of systematically pro- 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY || 
At the Executive Offices | 


Dec. 2, 1931 | 

| 

9:30 a. m.—Representative Tilson | 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., calleth to 
discuss legislation Mr. Hoover will rec- 
ommend in his annual message to Con- | 
gress next week. | 

11:15 a. m—Senator Shortridge | 
(Rep.), of California, called to pay his | 
respects. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Luce 
(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., a member of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, called to disctiss the bank- 
ing situation. 

11:45 a. m—A. W. Shaw, of Chicago, 
chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes, called. | 
Subject of comference not announced. 

nator Bulkley (Dem.), 
to discussed the desira- 
legislation. 

Dr. Leroy W. Hubbard | 
‘his respects. | 
~The President was pho- 

the Capital University 
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. inder day—Engaged with sec- | 
retarial st and in answering mail | 
corgegpondenee. 

9.9. m.—The President made an ad- 
dress at the opening meeting of the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership at Constitu- 
tion Hall. 


Fall Grain Sowings 


In Russia Point to 
Acreage Reduction: 


| 


| 


Planting Delayed by Late 
Harvest, According to In-| 
formation Received by) 
Agriculture Department 

Sowings of Fall grains in Russia up to} 

Nov. 10 totaled 92,423,000 acres, or 87 per 

cent of the plan for the year and 92 per) 

cent of last year’s acreage, while grain 
procurings had reached 63 per cent of the | 

plan, according to a cablegram from L. V. 

agricultural attache at Berlin, 

made available by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. A reduction in total acreage 


from last year appears to be certain, Mr. | 
Steere said. 


The sowing situation appears even’ more 
unfavorable when it is considered that 





| sowings in two of the chief Winter-wheat 
| producing regions are far below the plan | 


and last year, according to a summary 
of the Russian grain situation by the De- 
partment. Unsatisfactory development of 
the procuring plan is ascribed to with- 
holding of grain by the collective farms. 
Cotton procuring also is reported to be 
unsatisfactory, with only about one-fourth | 
of the annual plan executed by the middle 
of October. The Depurtment’s summary 


|of the Russian grain and cotton situation 


follows in full text: 
Rye Sowings Soar 


Though Fall grains sowings to Novem- 
ber totaled 89,658,000 acres, this repre- 
sented but 84 per cent of the 1931 Fall 
plan and about 89 per cent of last Win-| 
ter’s sown acreage, according to informa- 
tion from the Berlin office of the Foreign | 
Agricultural Service. Fall grains sowings| 
are primarily wheat and rye, the acreage | 
of the latter being almost twice that of 
the former. There remains no doubt, the 
report says, that the plan for the union 
as a whole will not be completed, in- 
asmuch as sowings have practically ceased 
in the northern, central and eastern re- 
gions of European Russia. 

Operations during the first part of the 
Fall sowing campaign were completed in| 
a more satisfactory manner than was the 
case a year ago, but after the middle of 
September the pace of sowings rapidly | 
decreased. While the nonexecution of 
the plan varies considerably from region 
to region the sowings still fell short of 
the plan by some 17,000,000 acres or about 
16 per cent on Nov. 1. 

The situation appears even more un- 
favorable, Mr. Christy says, when the 
southern Russian regions of the Union) 
are considered. Ukraine, North Caucasus 
and Crimea, comprising the southern re-| 
gion, are the chief Winter-wheat produc- | 
ing centers of the Union, and sowings of 
the latter two are markedly below the} 
plan and even last year. The best sowing 
dates have already passed in North Cau- 
casus, the report states. While the situa- 
tion appears to be somewhat more favor- 
able in Ukraine, with the Fall plan nearly 
completed, the Berlin office points out that 
sowings in Ukraine as a whole after Oct. 
10 are considered late, and this season it 
appears that about a quarter of the Fall 
sowings will be after that date. 

Withholding Surplus 

The slow harvesting of some of the late 
crops, particularly corn and_ sunflower 
seed, is reported to be one of the causes 
for the slow development of sowings in 
the southern regions. The falling off of 
sowings, in comparison to the plan in 
northern, central, and eastern regions of 
European Russia, will undoubtedly influ- 
ence the completion of the rye plan, Mr 
Christy adds, as these sections are heavy 
rye producers. 

The unsatisfactory development of the 
procuring campaign is attributed to the 


moted home ownership on such terms of 
sound finance as people who have the 
home-owning aspiration deserve in our 
country. 

And there are many other problems in- 
volved in your investigations which bear 
equal importance to the problem of home 
financing. The surroundings in which 
such homes are to be built; the very 
method of their building; transportation 
and other facilities which must be pro- 
vided for them; and the protection that 
must be given to them from the encroach- 
ment of commerce and industry. All of 
these and many other subjects you will 
compass. You should be in a _ position 
when you complete your work to advise 
our country of new standards and new 
ideals for our country. 

I wish to express our gratitude, in which 
I know you will all join, to the hundreds 
of commtitee members who have labored 
so devotedly and capably in preparation 
for your conference. I assure you of m: 
appreciation for your coming and my con- 
fidence of the high results that will flow 
from your deliberations. 


Committee Meetings 

Sixteen Committee meetings and re- 
ports are scheduled fos the second day of 
the President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership Dec. 3, accord- 
ing to information made available at the 
Department of Com.merce. The subjects 
to be discussed at the meezings are: City 
planning and zor:ng, types of dwellings, 
fundamental equipment. dcsign, housing 
and the community. subdivision layout, 
kitchens and other work cemiers, large 
scale operations, construction, Negro hous- 
ing. organization programs, blighted areas 
and slums, househcld management, taxa- 
tion, reconditioning, remedelirge and mod- 
ernizing, and relati .mship of income and 
the home 

Seven thousand invitations to the con- 
ference were sent out, it was stated orally, 
and about 2,000 acceptances have been re- 
ceived. The number of acceptances, it 
was added, particularly in view of the fact 
that those attending must pay their own 
expenses, shows a remarkably wide in- 
terest in the housing problem. 


{ing constant temperature 


| programs. 


| 22, 


| bubble octants and sextants. 


| satisfactory 


Navy Improves 
Precision Clock 
For Observatory, 


| 


Timepiece to Be Built in 
“Research Laboratory Is 
Expected to Be Most Ac- 
curate Known 


What probably will be the most accu-; 
rate type of precision timepiece in the| 
world is to be built by the Naval Re-| 
search Laboratory for the Naval Observa- | 
tory, according to the annual report of | 
the Observatory for the fiscal year ended | 
June 30, 1931, which was made public Dec. 
2 at the Navy Department. | 

It will be the ‘acoustic feed-back type” | 
of crystal clock, the time-kKeeping accu-} 
racy of which is far superior to the ordi- 
nary type of crystal clock, it is said. The 
type to be built also is said to be more) 
reliable, because of the absence of multiple 
generators. It will contain, furthermore, 
the results of the latest investigations of 
the Research Laboratory. The following 
information also was obtained from the 
annual report. 


First of Three Clocks { 


The first of three precision sidereal | 
clocks of the most modern type with free 
pendulum movement has been received 
and installed. Within the next two years 
the two remaining clocks of the new type 
will be received and installed. 

Changes in its modernization program. 
installation of new equipment, studies of 
the sun and sun-spot conditions and con- 
tinued observations of the moon, planets 
and standard stars are described in the 
report. 

Some of the projects previoulsy decided 

on in the modernization plan of the 

bservatory were abandoned. When the 


| ontire project is completed, the Observa- 


tory will be fully equipped with modern 
apparatus capable of the highest type of 
astronomical work and research. 

The derivation and _ broadcasting of 
correct time is assuming ever-increasing 
demands on the Observatory. 

Among the major items of the moderni- 
zation plan are: 

A 40-inch Ritchey-Chretien Aplanatic 
reflector telescope with separate dome. 

A 15-inch wide angle photographic re- 
tractor telescope of the trplet tyne similar 
to that used at Flagstaff in the discovery 
of Pluto, with separate dome. 

An astrograpnic laboratory of conven- 
tional pattern with necessary dark rooms, 
offices, record rooms, enlargement rooms, 
demonstration rooms, and store rooms. 

A modern fireproof double walled in- 
sulated clock vault capable of maintain- 
and constant 
pressure and fitted with visibility appa- 
ratus to permit inspection of all sidereal 
clocks without entrance into the vault. 

All astrenomical work has been con- 
tinued in accordance with the adopted 
In addition to the _ routine 
work, observations of the minor planet 
Eros, for the determination of the solar 
parallax, were made visually with the 26- 
inch equatorial, photographically with the 
12-inch equatorial telescope and visually 
with the 6-inch transit circle 

The observatory sponsored an expedi- 
tion to Niuafou Island, Tonga Group, to 
observe the total solar eclipse of Oct. 21- 
1930. Excellent results of the eclipse 
were obtained. 

The observatory has continued experi- 


ments and research work in design, devel- | 


opment and improvement of aeronautical 
material, including compasses. Plans and 
specifications will soon be prepared for a 
new and complete testing equipment for 
A new de- 
sign instrument, known as the Willis navi- 
gating machine, aviation type, recently de- 
veloped, has been received at the observa- 
tory and is now awaiting service tests. 
Error in Time Signals 

Time signals were broadcast via the 
naval radio stations at Arlington and 
Annapolis. The avergae error of all sig- 
nals on 113 kilocycles was the smallest 
in the history of observatory. Use of 
the new Shortt clock and an increased 
number of star sights are listea among the 
reasons for the smallness of the error. 

Observations of the sun, moon, planets 
and standard stars during the year totaled 
9,464. Those of standard stars near the 
zenith furnished additional data for use 
of the time service. 

Observations of the sun were made on 
303 days and solar spots or groups found 
on 286 of these plates. As predicted in 
the annual report for 1930, the number 
of spots has decreased, a normal minimum 
in 1933 or 1934, as previously stated, being 
indicated. Owing to the decreasing fre- 
guency and size of solar spots as the mini- 
mum approaches, few and less intense dis- 
turbances, both magnetic and static, will 
probably be reported for several years to 
come. 


fact that the collective tarms which were 
expected to iurnish the bulk of the grain 
this year are tending to withhold their 
commercial surplus of grain by making 
exaggerated estimates of the amount nec- 
essary for human and animal consump- 
tion and for seed. the report states. They 
are also accused of setting up higher 
“wages in kind” for their members and of 
building up their reserve funds to unnec- 
essary levels 

These practices have led the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars to publish an order, 
superseding several previous orders, and 
rohibiting the building of reserve funds 
or feeding and other purposes on the 
collective and Soviet farms until these 
farms have filled their obligations to the 
government. The development of the 
grain-procuring campaign in the southern 
regions of the Union is of particular in- 
terest, because of its bearing on the export 
movement of grain from south Russian 
ports. The situation is particularly un- 
favorable in North Caucasus where pro- 
curings have been behind the plan ever 
since the be,inning of the campaign. 
Though considerably behind the current 
plan, all grain procurings to Nov. 1 were 
reported about 3'2 per cent above those 
at the same time last year 

The fact of unsatisfactory methods of 
reporting, recording and warehogsing of 
grain supplies and procurements by Gov- 
ernment organizations, was established by 
a Commission of Control of the Council 
of Peoples’ Commissars of Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics, according to 
“Socialist Agriculture” for Oct. 26, 1931 
Delay in reports of procurements from 
local points and cases Of contradictory 
and even intentionally false reports, exag- 
gerating or minimizing the actual state 
of affairs, were discovered 

Complaints are also made concerning 
the storage of grain in the open and 
in unsuitable buildings with the resulting 
deterioration or damage; the multiplica- 
tion of interior procuring points in ex- 
cess of those called for by the plan; the 
issue of selected seed from the state seed 
reserves without an exchange for ordinary 
seed required by law, the report stated. 
The cotton procuring situation in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics during 
the first half of October was reported ‘un- 
with only about one-fourth 
of the annual plan executed and one-third 
of the monthly plan, according to So- 
cialist Agriculture of Oct. 26, 1931. The 
first harvest, which largely determines 
the outturn of the crop, is usually com- 
pleted by Oct. 20 and indicates further 
the delayed condition. Especially poor 
results were noted in the so-called new 
cotton producing regions where procur- 
ings were only about half those for the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics as a 
whole 

In Central Asia, the most important 
cotton section of the Union of Socialist | 
Soviet Republics procurements to Oct. 15 | 
were 24 per cent of the annual plan and 
32 per cent of the monthly plan while 
Kazakstan and Transcaucasia showed 
even better results. 


\ 
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Replaces American Embassy in Tokyo Destroyed in Earthquake Larger P rogram 


@ 


'TMHE Ambassador to Japan, W. Cam- 

eron Forbes, has just reported to 
the Department of State that the 
American Embassy at Tokyo, re- 
cently completed, was occupied by him- 
self and his family on ‘Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 26; the chancery and consu- 
late, his advices stated, were also mov- 
ing into the quarters provided. The 
new embassy buildings at Tokyo con- 


sist of an 
shown above, 


Ambassador's residence, 
two apartment buildings 
and a single office building, providing 
for all American officials in the Jap- 
anese_ capital. Congress authorized, 
Feb. 21, 1925, an appropriation of $1,- 
250,000 for construction of a_ building 
to replace the old embassy destroyed by 
fire during the earthquake of Septem- 
ber, 1923. A New York architect, H. 


Priority Right to Air for Television 


Broadcasts Argued at Radio Hearin 


g 


Commission Goes on Record Orally Against Giving Any 


Type of Station Preference 


The question whether any organization 
or individual may be granted priority 


| right to any air channel for television ; 


| broadcasts was brought up Dec. 1 in a 
| hearing before Examiner Ralph Walker, 
|of the Federal Radio Commission. The 
|following information was made avail- 
able at the hearing: 

he Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc,. of New York City, applied recently 
to the Commission for permission to erect 
a visual broadcasting station to operate 
with power of 1,000 watts on a frequency 
of 2,850-2,950 kilocycles. The company 
operates Station WMCA, New York, and 
proposed to have the television station 
cooperate with their broadcasting station. 


The frequency applied for is now used | 


for visual broadcasts by Radio Pictures, 
Inc., for which John V. L. Hogan, in- 
ventor of the single-dial control for re- 
ceiving sets, conducts television experi- 
ments. 
Television Expert Heard 

The Knickerbocker Co. proposed to 
bring John L. Baird, one of England's 
10,@.u0St television experts, to this coun- 


Reduction of Labor Hours 
Proposed in Wisconsin 


| 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 2. 
A bill has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Walter Polakowski, of Mil- 
waukee, limiting industrial working hours 
in the State to six hours a day, five days 
a week, and providing that employes be 
paid the same hourly wage as they re- 
ceived on July 1, 1929. 


Plans to Strengthen Fleet 
Are As Yet Undetermined 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
naming the ships specifically, the amount 
of money that they are to cost, and the 
order in which they are to be built,” Mr. 
Vinson stated. 


Undecided on Program 


| try to operate the new station. Mr. Baird 
| appeared at the hearing, and stated that 
he would take over supervision of con- 
struction and operation of the proposed 
| station. 

Radio Pictures, through its attorney, 
| Louis G. Caldwell, brought out the claim 
that construction of the new station us- 
ing their same frequency would prove in- 
jurious to the experiments of Mr. Hogan. 
On the stand, Mr. Hogan testified that 
with the new station in operation, he be- 
lieved it would interfere seriously with 


development of Radio Pictures’ station. He | 


said operation of the new station would 
prejudice his rights and retard his ex- 
periments. 
Testimony Stricken Out 

George Porter, Assistant General Coun- 
sel for the Commission, moved that this 
testimony be stricken from the records, 
because every license issued by the Com- 


mission bears on its face “subject to time | 


division with similarly licensed stations” 
should interference result. He said that 
this provision would take care of any in- 
terference that might arise between the 
two siations should the Knickerbocker 
Company's application be granted. 

Paul D. P. Spearman, appearing for the 
Knickerbocker Company, pointed out that 
it would be in: the interest of the devel- 
opment of television to have Mr. Baird 
operating his inventions and conducting 
his experiments through the new station. 

Oral statements at the Commission 
after the hearing brought out the point 
that Mr. Hogan is asking that the Com- 
mission give priority right to his station 
on the 2,850-2,950-kilocycle frequency. The 
policy of the Commission in this matter 


Recently, Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, ' 


of the Senate Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, announced that he favored a pro- 
gram which would authorize construction 
to treaty limits, such a program to re- 
quire the Secretary of the Navy to make 
annual appropriations recommendations 
for construction, stating specifically the 
construction he wanted for the year, and 
to permit the President to stop construc- 
tion whenever he chose in the event of 
treaty reduction. 

Mr. Vinson stated that he is not in fa- 
vor of the program as suggested by Sena- 
tor Hale, and that as yet he has not defi- 
nitely decided just what his idea of the 
program will include. He pointed out that 
the program of Senator Hale would give 
blanket authority fof a treaty fleet with- 
out specifically naming the ships or di- 
recting the order in which they are to be 
built. 


Federal Revenue Drops 
Half in Five Months 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

has a total of $995,000,000 maturing Dec. 
15, and it expects to borrow some addi- 
tional funds for use in current opera- 
tions. The character of the refunding 
has not been made known, but it hes 
been explained at the Department that 
the market is now satisfactory for the 
flotation of certificates. It will not con- 
fine its funding to that type of securi- 
ties, however, but will resort to longer 
term issues for that part now obtained 
by certificates. 


Nicaraguan Bandits 
Continue Attacks 


American Marines Not Affected, 
Says Secretary Stimson 


Two additional attacks by Nicaraguan 
bandits or insurgents, ringing the total 
number of attacks in a week up to five, 
were announced by the Department of 
State Dec. 2. Secretary Stimson stated 
orally that they did not affect the status 
of American Marines in Nicaragua. 

All American Marines, according to an 
oral statement at tne Department, are 


| 


now located in central Nicaraguan cities | 


where they are engaged in training the 
Guardia Nacional and therefore not eas- 
ily subject to attack. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that he 
did not know whether the attacking ban- 
dits were Sandinistas. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

Willard L. Beaulac, Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Managua, Nicaragua, reported on 
Dec. 1, 1931, that a patrol 
raguan Guardia and 53 auxiliaries (Nica- 
raguan) encountered 80 bandits at El 
Caudro, near Las Zapatas, about 25 kilo- 
meters north of Leon, on Nov. 29. One 
auxiliary and one civilian guide were 
wounded. Later information~ indicated 
that several bandits were killed and 
wounded The bandits counterattacked 
before retiring and recovered the bodies 
of three of their men. 

On Nov. 30 about 


180 bandits looted 


of 10 Nica-| 


the town of Rota, on the railroad between | 


Leon and El Sauce, and tore up part of 
the railroad. 


Van Buren Magonigle, was sent out in 
1926 to examine the site and determine 
upon a scheme for improvement. Plans 
were submitted and approved by the 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission, 
Oct. 17, 1927, and award made to the 
lowest bidding American contractor, 
Wharton Green & Co., of New York 
City, Sept. 12, 1929. Construction of 
the buildings were recently completed. 


lis to vest no priority right to any fre- 
| quency to any concern or individual. 

| The Commission believes that the ether 
should be kept free and open, without giv- 
ing any type of station preference over 
any other station of the same or different 
type. 

It was pointed out that Mr. Baird would 
use the new station as an American out- 
jlet for what has hitherto been devoted 
}solely to England. In his early experi- 
|ments, Mr. Baird brought about the first 
| transmission of silhouettes, then of half- 
‘tones, and later of natural colors. His 
‘latest development is transmission of the 
| three-dimensional picture, which appears 
to stand out in relief on a screen. He 
|has also developed noctovision, a process 
which enables televising of a person in 
the dark. 

Decision of the Commission in the case, 
which will be rendered at a later date, 
will show the Commission's attitude on 
the question of priority right. 


Giving, no matter for what 
in accordance with one’s mea 
status of the giver. Every Gi 


For Relief Asked 
By Gov. Pinchot 


Says Recommendations 
Made by Senator Group 
Do Not Provide for Direct 
Aid by the State 


HarrissBurG, Pa., Dec. 2, 
Governor Pinchot announced yesterday 
that a committee of Senators has reached 
a conclusion as to what are believed to 
be the best measures that can be secured 
| for unemployment relief from the present 
| Special session of the Legislature. 
“These measures are good so far as they 
go,” the Governor said. “The trouble is 
| they do not cover the ground.” 


A summary issued by the Attorney Gen- 
|eral, William A. Schnader, shows that the 
|conference agreement provides for a de- 
| crease in the extra gasoline tax from 2 
; cents to 1 cent, elimination of the pro- 
| posed billboard tax, and application of 

a cigarette tax to be limited to the end 
of the present biennium. 
Problem of Direct Relief 


The Governor stated that the measures 
agreed upon by the Senators provide ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 for work relief on 
roads, in forests and otherwise, and emer- 
gency loans tor local relief. 


“But they provide nothing whatever for 
direct relief through the State,” he said 
“which in the situation where we are is 
much the more necessary of the two. 

_ “TI shall, cf course, accept any work re- 
lief for the unemployed. however much it 
may be below the actual need, which the 
extra session may provide if it is not un- 
constitutional, or does not involve a defi- 
cit. But I regard it as the imperative 
duty of the State to provide direct relief 
as well. 

“The only way to do it is through my 
proposal for loan contributions. Unless 
legislation is provided for this purpose 
many thousands of Pennsylvanians will go 
hungry and cold this Winter.” 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has killed the administration bill provid- 
ing for a $10,000,000 emergency work pros 
gram and rejected a measure by Repre- 
sentative Sowers calling for the appro- 
=" of $100,000,000 for unemployment 
relief. 


| 


Giving according to one’s means 


purpose, is a pleasure when it is 
ns, and when it also reflects the 
ft isa token of goodwill whether 


it is a benevolence or an expression of personal esteem. Those 
with sufficient wealth can add very greatly to their pleasure 


and to prosperity by Ample giving. 


personal preferences. Lower 





To some, the shaft 


hunger at mid=day, 
indicate the flight of 


In selecting Distinctive Holiday Gifts for men—Gifts that 
reflect unexcelled Quality and Elegance—our great varieties 
of Handsome French and English Neckwear, Mufflers, Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs, Lounge Suits and Robes, Pajamas, Cuff Links, 
Sweaters and other Requisites afford wide choice for one’s 


Prices now prevail in our four 


shops— New York, Chicago, London and Paris. 


A, Subka 8 Company 


of sunlight across the breakfast table 
the approach of the sandman, amply 
time. To others, the tiny watch or the 


tall and cheerful counter of seconds is utterly essential. But; 
if one really loves clocks, from the tall fellows of 1700 to the 


Banjo affairs of 1800 


days... one should 


tions Section of The 


... and other lovely things of bygone 
read the Antiques and Interior Decorae 
Sun. Shop Keepers, manufacturery 


collectors and hundreds of thousands of interesting persons 


enjoy its authentic a 


Che 


nd fascinating news every Saturday. 


Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


Made by John Holmes, 1770 


Subscription c oupon 


The Sun, New York, Dept. U.S. D. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing check for $1.50 for one year’s 
special subscription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun, 
containing Antiques and Interior Decorations 


NOT GOOD IN GREATER 
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Sales Promotion 
Adopted to Meet 


| 
Business Decline 





Means Used in Riccio 
Lines to Keep Up Volume) 
Of Trade, During Period 
Of Depression Shown | 


Results of an_ investigation into 
methods employed by 358 businesses | 
and industries which have combated | 
the depression successfully have just | 
deen announced by the Department of 
Commerce. Each important method 
reported is explained and described 
under an individual heading in the | 
Department's statement. (Sections of 
the report dealing with general pol- | 
icies were published in the issue of | 
Nov. 27.) Publication of the remain- 
ing sections of the report was begun 
in the issue of Nov. 28, continued Nov. 

30, Dec. 1 and 2, and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 


Miscellaneous: In this group are col- | 
lected various sales policies which only | 
one or two stores mentioned. | 

A drug chain and department store at- | 
tribute much of their success to their 
ability to purchase large quantities of | 
merchandise at bargain prices. A meat} 
market, however, buys very carefully, so 
as not to be overstocked, the freshness of 
stock being of paramount importance. 

The automobile dealers who have made | 
satisfactory profits attribute them in part | 
to intensive sales work in the service 
departments rather than in the car de- 
partments, and to the granting of con- 
servative trade-in allowances. 

A jeweler feels that an attitude of op- 
timism with customers regarding business 
and less comment concerning the depres- 
sion has been very helpful . | 

A large department store in an East- | 
ern city instead of giving complete au- 
thority to buyers over their departments | 
has taken some away and the buyers are 
guided by a research and planning de- 
partment in the matter of planning sales, 
purchases, stock control, training help, | 
general store policies, etc. | 

A new manager has increased the sales 
of a paint store by having a complete 
knowledge of its merchandise and how 
sit might be used. 

A study of customer circulation and the 
consequent rearrangement of departments 
aided one department store. 

A chain of exclusive men’s and women’s | 
sport and informal clothing stores, has 
increased sales volume by means of sea- 
sonal shops. 


Control of Expenses 


Six concerns have increased profits by 
careful control of expense. Prompt ac- 
counting, a daily profit and loss state- 
ment, enabled a meat market to watch 
expenses more carefully. A department 
store discovered losses and leaks in stock 
rooms. A careful breakdown of expenses 
into departments helped a grocer. A de- 
partment store of outstanding importance 
reduced expenses conservatively so as not 
to affect the morale of its organization. 

In seven cases profits were increased 
by reduction of overhead. Two chain 
systems and an apparel store greatly re- 
duced overhead expenses by closing small, 
unprofitable stores, and enlarging other 
units, making them more attractive. Suc- 
cessful auto dealers have economized on 
such items as telephone and light ex- 

. Some chain groceries are reduc- 

rents by opening branches within 
iebartnent stores. In two cases it was 
simply stated that overhead had been re- 
duced. 

Increased, efficient and courteous service 
to customers has helped five retailers to 
attain successful sales volume during the 
last one or two years. Two filling sta- 
tions in Texas have found that prompt 
and friendly service to autoists is one key 
to success; service in this case comprising 
of free air, water, polishing windshield, 
lights, etc. A grocery manufacturer, op- | 
erating branch stores, increased his sales 
in one store by extending delivery and 
C.O.D. service. 

In seven cases, stores modernized their 
fixtures and equipment, making their 
stores and displays of merchandise more 
attractive and increasing the sales effi- 
ciency. By means of modernization 
prompted by model grocery stores, set up 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Commerce, grocers in Florida, to speak 
of the most recent example, have increased 
sales as high as 50 per cent. 

Training Employes 

Eight stores, representing three depart- | 
ment stores, three food stores, one clothier 
and one variety chain, make special ef- 
forts to train employes in solewmnegenip 
and knowledge of merchandise. | 
attempt td increase sales of yard goods, 
one company sent questionnaires to cus- 
tomers and found that they desired a 
clerk who had a more expert background 
of knowledge regarding styles and ma- 
terials and of how much material is needed 
for dresses and coats and the suitability 
of material. As a result a special train- 
ing course was given to instruct clerks 
in such matters. A voluntary chain sys- 
tem in Colorado has a _ school for re- 
tail grocery clerks. In a large meat mar- 
ket the president of the firm oversees the 
education of the sales force. A large chain 
gives its store managers a careful and 
broad training in store management. An- 
other chain system gives much credit for 
the profitable operation of its stores to 
the fact that its store managers are 
trained to handle budget figures. 

Credit policies were mentioned only in 
three cases. A house furnisher obtained 
a large number of new customers by offer- | 
ing credit. A grocer also increased sales 
by opening a charge account service. In 
one instance, however, a department store | 
a) rr a more stringent credit policy. 

large chain has followed for many 
years the practice of allowing the man- 
agers of their more than 1,400 odd stores 
to buy the capital stock of the company, 
making them, as nearly as possible, part- 
ners in the business. To this policy much | 
of the success is attributed. 


Bonus for Managers 


Another chain system feels that its 
bonus plan for managers based on net 
— has been important in making the} 
usiness successful. A saving of $75,000 to 
members is the akin of an association of 
large independent department siores of a 
western city. ,Its objective is a plan of| 
united action to reduce overhead costs, 
eliminate wastes, and increase net profits. | 
The managers meet monthly to exchange 
information, set up standards of busi- 
ness conduct, and outline future programs. | 
Some of the activities are along the fol- 

lowing lines: 








1. Combating merchandise returns. These | 
have been reduced 20 per cent in six 
months. 

2, Employe training. 

3. Wrapping and packing merchandise. 

4. Standardization of price tags. 

5. Uniform sales book. 

6. Group purchasing of supplies. 

7. Uniform credit policy. 
tio Elimination of cut-throat competi- 

on. 


Study of advertising efficiency. 

aoe Distribution: As only 10 in- 
stances are at nand concerning the ef- 
forts of wholesalers to successfully combat 
the effects. of the cepression, no attempt 
is made to classify the various reasons. 
A brief summary of the replies and state- 
ments as to their policies follows: 

1. A wholesale druggist in an eastern 
city has “increased its sales volume over 
1929 in spite of declining prices. Intensi- 
fied sales effort in which one or two long 

rofit items are pushed each week has 

en made with present customers, 
have been carefully selected as to credit 
risk. This selection coupled with 
herence to strict credit terms has prac- | 
tically eliminated bad debts. 
cutting prices this wholesaler gives more! 


service to offset sales attempts on his|reaped an unusual increase in net profits | 


customers by otner price-cutting concerns. 


More prompt deliveries have been made counts, reducing them from 650 to 170. 











and errors 
customers’ good will. 
of items stocked has resulted in a turn- 
over of 14 times a year. 


made satisfactory profits by: 


placement parts business. 


| tising schedule. 


from that 
economy and preservation of food. 


ultimate consumer, 


manufacturers and 
Distressed merchandise or fads 
terested him. 

}man-to-man salesmanship 
English is used, 


pressure” 
salesmanship. 


V 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 
son for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 
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business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Nov. 28 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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in orders eliminated to increase 
Care in the choosing 


2. A large automotive parts jobber has 


(a) Opening of branches. 
(b) Intensive work with dealers on the re- 


(c) Addition to profitable lines. 
3. A distributor of refrigerators has: 
(a) Set up budget and an aggressive adver- 


(b) Changed sales appeal 
of pride of 


conditions | 
ownership to that of 


with 


(c) Thought constantly in terms of the 


The majority 
reported full-time schedules, 
all knitting mills, 
worked overtime 


then —- customers. 
‘Have always played for the long pull.’ | 
have not in- 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


Firm believer 
Believe in 


in advertising 


personel contact, direct | 





tion. 


Several clay-products pants 
greatly reduced forces and a few 
ufacturing plants were closed. 


(e) In correspondence careful, well-chosen 


avoiding slang and the “high 
English found so often in domestic 


(f) Caters to the whole world, obtaining a mal; however, the building of 


velopment of European export trade dur-| 0f the month 





Gains Made in Industrial Employment 
During Previous Month Are Sustained 





'Employment Service Reviews Conditions in the Various 
States in Monthly Resume 





(jCTOBER employment was sustained in industries which had shown improve- 


ment in September, with the general industrial employment situation showing 
little change, according to the monthly bulletin issued Dec. 1 by the Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. 


of the textile establishments | 
including nearly | 
and a few knitting mills 
A few iron and steel mills 
were closed and employment decreased some- 
what in the iron and steel plants in opera- | 


programs in most cities remained below nor- 


The cotton gins and cotton- 


Highway construction employed many men; 
however, some decrease in the volume of this for agricultural help due to calls for thou- 





sands of 





the cotton gins started operations, 
employment for several hundred people. 


California: 
|during October 
State and Federal 
were under construction by 





cotton pickers. Quite a number of | 


seasonal increase in coal mining was also 
providing | 


noted. Oil fields producing and prospecting 
Operations were not particularly brisk, except 
in the Fort Morgan-Orchard district, where 
| activities increased. 

The volume of building and general con- 
struction was gradually decreasing and the 
1931 municipal programs were practically fin- 
ished. Favorable weather permitted highway 


California 


The expansion in public work 
included municipal, county, 
projects. Forty bridges 


the State divi- 


sion of highways at an estimated cost of over|COnstruction to continue throughout the 
$3,541,510 and road work was under way at|™month except in the higher altitudes. Con- 
|a cost of $19,218,110, giving full-time employ-| tracts for two additional highway projects 
ment to 6,400 men and part-time employ-| Were let during October. Seasonal movements 
ment to more than 3,000 laborers. of coal, sugar-beets, Fall crops, and other mis- 

Work to be awarded in November is esti-|Ccellaneous commodities resulted in an in- 


$542,355. 
Labor surpluses continued in nearly every line 





curtailed schedules, except the transportation 
department, where a small seasonal increase 
in employment was noted. Fairly satisfac- 
tory schedules prevailed in the food- -products 
plants. 

The steel mills, foundries, woodworking 
shops, and a number of other manufacturing | 
establifhments operated with reduced forces 
|} engaged on part-time basis in some locali- 
ties. Activities in the lumber industry re- 
mained below normal and logging camps and 
sawmills worked with reduced forces engaged. 


worked with 
cement man- 
The building 


several Gov- 


of the coal mines were in operation. number 


There was a seasonal increase in the demand 





mated to cost $1,283,500. 
of architecture had buildings 
erection to cost $4,784,580, with contracts to 
be awarded in the next 30 days estimated at 


stricted to gold mining. The harvesting of the 


packing and by-products plants operated six 
to seven days a week, with full forces practi- 
cally assured of steady employment through- 
; out the Winter months. 


Colorado: Harvesting and other miscellane- 


mining, other than gold, continued on a cur- | 
tailed basis. 


crease in railroad-freight transportation forces, 
while railroad maintenance of way and con- 
struction forces seasonally decreased 


The State division 
in course of 


Connecticut 


Reports from all parts of the State 


4. Another refrigerator dealer, hose indicated a general surplus of labor, with :s : sie = 
sales in July were ahead “ee cane during the month, many plants operating on a curtailed basis. (The Service's | Brect in acariy at manufacturing entabiieds- inthe industrial-employment. situation dur- 
last July, says that he has: | synopsis of conditions was printed in full text in the issue of Dec. 2.) The review | Succt.. AGEMIURE <O8Ne: ing October. Several of the velvet and silk 
it) “Ghanked sated tection. of conditions in the various States follows in full text: | This was particularly apparent in the petro-| Mulls and plants manufacturing bed com- 
(2) Put more pressure on collections. + - leum industry, and large numbers of skilled|f0rtables and oil burners worked overtime 
(3) Ignored the depression an Is ice Alab: and unskilled workers were idle in the oil| With full forces engaged. Normal schedules 

g dep n and sells abama u a i bn auc hie 
machines. work was noted as several projects were com- | fields. Transportation activity showed no im-| Obtained in the plants producing shirts, 
7 Alabama: A surplus of labor was apparent] pleted. Public-utility work and municipal | provement, and railroad shop, lumber mill,| Underwear, corsets. children’s dresses, tobacco, 
Intensive Sales Effort throughout the State during October. There| improvements provided employment for a|cement plant, and shipyard operations re-| Cigars, clocks, and toys. 

5. A dry goods wholesaler has shown ip 5 Ling yl reduction in the forces em-| large number of glaborers in the various; mained on a gestricted basis. Fruit and| ame Goonense in activity wes noted i che 
profits by high-powered salesmanshi ployed in the coal mines, several were closed, | cities. An increase in gold mining was noted, | vegetable canning factories were approaching| Plants manufacturing _women’s hats, while 
} < yo | r salesn Pp. | and the mines in operation worked par,| but employment in the copper-mining re- | the close of the season; however, several plants| Normal operations prevailed in the majority 
6. An export factor has built up his/time. Curtailed schedules generally prevailed | gions remained far below normal and a sur-| canning tomatoes afforded employment to|0f the men’s hat establishments. A slight 
business by these policies: in the lumber mills and a number were | plus of mine workers obtained. |} over 3,000 women and a number of men. improvement was noted in the brass and 
(a) Sought to build confidence. first with | °!08e4- Practically all railroad departments reported | Metal-mining activities were practically re-| ™metal-working plants. The factories produc- 


ing electrical goods and supplies engaged ad- 


cotton crop was at its peak, employing thou-| ditional help. While quite a number of 
sands of pickers, while cotton gins operated) Plants throughout the State continued op- 
on fairly satisfactory schedules. The walnuit-| erations on a curtailed basis, only a few 


reported any further decrease in, employment. 
The railroad shops worked part time. State, 
county, and municipal work continued to em- 
ploy large numbers of men. Highway con- 
struction was nearing completion due to the 
coming of the Winter months, and a large 
|; number of men will soon be released. There 
were very few utility expansions noted. Har- 


Colorado 


oe a : ae ‘ | os "| OuSeFall activities were in full swing during | vesting of the Fall crops provided employ- 
er car eae ce wae one market | ernment projects employed large forces of a of any class of labor was re | October, giving employment to a large force | ment bor many farm helpers, but a suleins 
, , . ses to take its p ace. skilled and unskilled workers. | of workers; however, the supply of labor was/of this class of help obtained. No shortage 
7. A wholesale dry goods house has in-| Arkansas considerably more than ample to meet de-|of any class of labor was reported. 
creased its sales by keeping a census of Arizona Arkansas: While there oe light 1 mands a as oe. Eves ot whe suger: | Del 
ars ir nee was a slight increase | beet crop in the northern Colorado, Arkansas | ware 
Copiers ond Shee naest distributing con-| Arizona: There was a seasonal increase in| in activities in several of the larger industries | and San Luis Valleys and in the Grand Junc- F . awe Bs 
& | agricultural work throughout the State and| throughout the State during October, a/| tion district engaged approximately 25,000 field Delaware: Industrial employment remained 
cern has increased earnings and sales by| many additional laborers were absorbed on |marked surplus of labor was apparent in the | workers. below normal during October and a surplus 
increased advertising. the farm. Cotton picking was in full swing | larger cities Employment increased in a| Harvesting of the potato and other Fall | Of male and female labor prevailed. Harvest- 
9. A Pacific coast fruit exchange has} and a large number of men and women were | number of the railroad shops when several|crops was practically finished during the ing of the apple and pear crops offered em- 
become intensely interested in the de-|emeased in the cotton fields at the close| hundred men were recalled. The majority| month, with the resultant release of a large ployment to many farm workers; however, 


ol men. Cattle and sheep feeding | the completion of seasonal work in the can- 


, j 5 . o sianaeds sheen . y seed-oil mills increased their forces somewhat. There was considerable building under way | commenced during the month and this work | neries established a greater surplus of labor 
who ing the last three years. In view of de- The thinning and cultivating of the Win-| and new work soon to be started includes will provide steady employment for many men|in the rural districts than had been pre- 
creasing domestic sales this year it is ter lettuce crop and the planting and irri-| Federal, State, county and municipal struc-| throughout the Winter months viously noted. Manufacturing establishments 
ad-| stated that its export volume, which now| gating of other Winter crops employed many | tures at a cost of over $8,000,000. The erec- Operations of the 17 beet-sugar ‘catia throughout the State reported operations as 
amounts to about 12 per cent of the total| people. The picking of the citrus-fruit crop tion of these projects and improvement work, were in full swing. providing employment to | below normal. 
Instead of! business, will be its salvation. | will be under way within the next 30 days.| along the Mississippi River have increased | approximately 4,000 skilled and semiskilled la- Textile mills continued to caliine on part- 
10. A wholesale grocer in the Northwest While building was fairly active, the supply | activities in the stone and marble quarries| borers Canning factories ended their sea- | time schedules, while the leather industry 
of these craftsmen exceeded requirements in|and thousands of skilled and unskilled la- sonal runs the last of October, releasing sev- | showed a slight improvement. Considerable 
practically all localities. | borers will soon be, engaged. eral hundred male and female workers. Metal| unemployment was apparent in the fiber 
by eliminating the small, unprofitable ace | i 


plants. There was a fair volume of building 


Gold mining increased and a under way but not sufficient to take care 


| fornia orchards, 


| feed 


| the Atlantic 


| tions 


- $n, 


Colder Weather 


Threatens Crops 


| Over Wide Area 





Adverse Conditions Report- 
ed in Corn and Cotton 
Districts and. Fruit Re- 
gions on Pacific Coast 





The snow and cold weather which hoy- 
ered over much of northern and western 
United States last week threatened Cali- 
impeded the growth of 
n along the Pacific coast and 
i livestock: to suffer from lack of 
in some regions, according to the 
weekly weather bulletin issued Dec. 2 by 


vegetation 
caused 


the Weather Bureau. 
The cold and snow were general 
throughout the section of the country 


north of the Chio and the lower Missouri 
valleys; in spite of a drop from tempera-) 
tures of the previous week, States along 
coast continued to have 


weather warmer than normal, the bulletin 
reports. 


Winter wheat is doing well in all sec- 
except westhern Kansas, the area 
which has needed rain for so long. The 


summary of the bulletin follows in full 
text: 


Above Normal in East 

The week was characterized 
stormy weather over the western half of 
the country, and about the middle of the 
period there‘ was a sharp drop in tem- 


by cold, 


perature in the eastern States. In the 
latter, however, the period as a whole, 
was abnormally warm, with the weekly 
mean temperatuies from New England 


southward to the east Gulf sections aver- 
aging from 4 degrees to as much as 13 
degrees above normal. Subnormal tem- 
peratures, however, progressed eastward 
to the Mississippi Valley, while in the 
more western States the week was unsea- 
sonably cold, averaging over considerable 
areas from 12 degrees to more than 15 
degrees subnormal. 


In the East the freezing line reached 
southwestern Virginia, and in the Missis- 
sippi Valley as far south as Cairo, IIL, 
but to the southward minimum tempera- 
tures were well above freezing. A number 
of stations in the Northwest, and also 
some higher localities in a Southwest, 
reported temperatures below zero, with 
freezing as far south as Yuma, Ariz.; the 


| lowest reported for the week from a first- 


order station was 12 degrees below zero 
at Lander, Wyo., on Nov. 29. 


Precipitation was substantial to heavy 


}in the southern half of the Ohio Valley 


and in the lower Mississippi Valley States, 
extending westward in the Gulf area to 
include much of Texas. However, the 
Southeast was again largely missed, and 
only a few sections had sufficient rainfall 
to be of material benefit. From northern 


| Virginia northwaid moderate precipitation 


| coast. 


| tricts were 


| in parts of the droughty Southeast, 


occurred, which was helpful to the top 
soil, but more is needed. Snow was gen- 


eral in northern States and over practi- 
cally all of the western half of the 
country. 
Snowfall Widespread 

Light to moderate falls of snow were 
general during the week from northern 
Maryland, the Ohio River, and the lower 
Missouri Valley northward and _ north- 


| westward, and also over the western half 


of the country,*except along the Pacific 
East of the Rocky Mountains the 
snowfall was mostly light to moderate, 
generally 2 or 3 inches, though as much 
as 6 inches occurred in parts of the west- 
ern Ohio Valley; the western Lake region 
was largely missed. Some parts of central 
Montana are blanketed with 16 inches 
of snow, 

The rather general snow ‘cover and cold 
weather in the great western grazing dis- 
hard on livestock and there 
was considerable suffering in some sec- 
tions, while the continued low tempcra- 
tures in the south Pacific area have re= 
tarded the growth of vegetation; consid- 
erable orchard heating was again neces- 
sary in California. 

The substantial rains of the week from 
Ohio River districts southward were very 
beneficial, and helpful amounts occurred 
nota- 
bly in the northern portion of Georgia and 
South Carolina. In general, however, the 


| area from Virginia southward to Florida 


continued” very deficient in moisture. 
was too warm and dry in the latter State 
for citrus and Winter truck, with heavy 
dropping of fruit. Light to moderaie rains 
or snows from Maryland northward im- 
proved the top soil, but the subsoil con- 


It 


| tinues dry in many sections. In the mid- 

die and upper Mississippi Valleys pre- 

cipitation during the recent weeks has 

been frequent and heavy, with many 

places reporting streams bankful and 
considerable flooding of lowlands. 
Crop Gathering Impeded 

In the western Cotton Belt frequent 


rains and wet fields were unfavorable for 
gathering the remaining outstanding cot- 


| ton, while the staple deteriorated because 


of the dampness. It was also unfavorable 
for gathering corn in the middle and 
upper Mississippi Valley, and there were 
further reports of damage to that oute- 
standing. However, in central and north- 
ern Iowa the soil has frozen sufficiently 
to support wagons, and husking was re- 
sumed after two weeks’ suspension. 
Winter wheat remains in generally good 
condition throughout the main belt, ex- 
cept that it is very poor to only poor 
in western Kansas where further mois- 
ture is needed. Growth was slow in some 
sections, but the beneficial rains of the 
week in Kentucky and Tennessee mate- 
rially benefited wheat. Light rains were 
locally helpful in the Southeast, but in 
Georgia rain is badly needed and more 
precipitation would be very beneficial in 





























all the dry eastern and southeastern sec- 
tions. Snows afforded more or less pro- 
tection in the Pacific Northwest, espe- 
cially during the coid weather, but some 
fields are blown bare. 
{of the surplus of buiidin les men. High- 
| way construction at a cost of $1,734.800 em- 
ployed many men Public-utility improve- 
ments and extensions at an estimated cost 
of appro 6.800 providea work for 
quite a aborers 
District of Columbia 

District of Columbia While there was a@ 
slight improvement in emy in certain 
lines during Octobe: unemploy- 
ment prevailed throughot month, which 
inciuded skilled and uns aborers, cleri- 
cal help, and domestic work The large 
volume of, Federal building ed to em- 
ploy a great many bu des men, 
plumbers, and s t-metal but there 
was not sufficient work of this nature under 
way to absorb the available supply of this 


class of labor 


Building permits recently issued, other than 















Federal projects, totaled over $1,476,700 in 
value. Sewer extensions and street improve- 
ments employed te a number of men but 
decreased somew! in v« while water- 
extension , work what The 
manufacturing f the city 
worked on satisf sc with their 
usual forces e loyed i aces, The 
large retail stores increased th personnel 
somewhat in preparation for the holiday sea- 
son 


Florida 
Florida: There was a slight increase in activi- 











ties in several industries throughout the State 
during October due to the opening of the 
Fall tourist season and Federal construction 
in the various cities; however, a few sections 
reported a decrease in yloyment Florida 


has 4.506 miles of wa 
many varieties 
More than 10 
ployed in the se 
of additional 
the past 30 da Li 
fuller’s earth 
part-time sche 
gaged. Citrus fruits were b gathered and 
packing houses and cann plants were Tre- 
employing a number of their former employes. 
Cigar factories .worked full time and ine 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


ter nt and produces 
of edible ) 
are regularly eme- 
nd a number 
oyed durinzg 
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Military Flying 
Aided by Special 
Data on Weather 


Removes Chief Hazard of 
Air and Saves Lives, Says 
Chief Signal Officer of 


Army in Annual Report 


The furnishing of weather data to the 
Army flying services has removed one of 
the greatest hazards to that service and 
has been a great factor in saving life and 
property, states Maj. Gen. Irving J. Carr, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of War, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, made 
Public on Nov. 22. 

In supportof this, Maj. Gen. Carr cites 
the assembly of the Airmy Air Fleet, and 
the Army air maneuvers over New Eng- 
land last Spring during which no accident 
resulted through lack of data regarding 
conditions. 

An authorized summary of the review 
follows in full text: 


Efficiency Increased 


The reorganization of the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, discussed in last 
year’s report, has resulted in increased 
efficiency of operation, both in this office 
and in the field. 

The Chief Signal Officer served during 
the year as the War Department member 
of an Interdepartmental Radio Commit- 
tee appointed by the President. Upon the 
committee’s recommendations, the Presi- 
cent directed the Secretary of War to take 
steps to sell the Washington-Alaska Mili- 
tary Cable and Telegraph System to pri- 
vate interests. An enabling act for this 
sale was drafted within the War Depart- 
ment and transmitted to the Seventy-first 
Congress during its third session. It was 
not acted upon. 

The Signal Corps has for the past four 
years utilized Signal Reserve officers to 
assist in the training of Signal C. M. T. C. 
students. 


Handle All Training Work 
This year Signal Reserve officers han- 
dled practically all the work incident to 


Supplies of Other Grains at 
Principal Markets Show 
Decline for Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat, oats, and 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1931— @he Guited States Bail 


Stocks of Wheat Unemploy.nent R lief Plan 


| And Oats Decline Presented to Session of Engineers 
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James W. Hook, of President’s Organization, 
Divides Jobless Into Three Groups 


flax in store and afloat at the principal | 


United States markets Nov. 28 were 
smaller than on Nov. 21, while stocks of 
the other principa! grains were larger, 
according to a tabulation made public Dec. 
1 by the Departmen: of Agriculture. Stocks 
Nov. 28 and Nov. 21, respectively, were 
revorted by the Department as follows: 

Wheat, 237,099,000 and 240,171,000; corn, 
9,798,000 and 9,099,000; oats, 18,164,000 and 
18,239,000; rye, 10,427,000, and 10,415,000; 
barley, 7,123,000 ana 7,095,000; flax, 1,- 
585,000 and 1,840,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 206,618,000; cern, 7,332,000; 
oats, 30,504,000; rye, 17,173,000; barley, 14,- 
637,000; flax, 1,431,000. 

There were also 23,479,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Nov. 28 compared to 18,- 
316,000 Nov. 21 and 30,297,000 a year ago, 
and there were, 29,669,000 bushels 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets Nov. 28, compared to 
30,390,000 Nov. 21 and 4,790,000 a year ago. 


funds permit to modernize all communica- 
tion systems and to bring them up to the 
standards of the most advanced commer- 
cial companies. 

Effort has been made to install com- 
plete underground outside plant in so far 
as funds permit and where conditions 
warrant. This type of construction, while 
expensive in the first cost, is a great deal 
more economical due to longer life, de- 
creased maintenance and greater free- 
dom from interruption of service. 

Give Year’s Training 

Due to the general lack of younger of- 
ficers who have had commercial expe- 
rience in the installation and maintenance 
of telephone systems, this office has made 
the necessary arrangements for giving an- 


|nually one year’s practical training with 


commercial operating 
or two Signal Corps officers beginning 
in August, 1931. Officers and men on duty 
at stations having or contemplating auto- 
matic central office equipment are being 


companies to one 


‘trained at the plants of automatic tele- 


the receiving, processing and training of | 


C. M. T. C. students at the Signal C. M. | 


T. C. at Camp Dix, N. J., with the result 
that complete signal companies composed 
of trained C. M. T. C. students were avail- 
able the last week of camp to function 
under Reserve division staffs during field 
maneuvers. : 

All Reserve officers who have partici- 
pated in this type of training have been 
quick to note its advantages and speak 
most highly of the increased benefits over 
the old system of Reserve training. 

Increases in Signal Corps grades and 
ratings during the fiscal year 1931 have 
resulted in a material improvement in 
the morale of enlisted personnel of the 
Signal Corps and have done much to alle- 
viate a previously difficult situation. Losses 
of trained technical personnel had been 
very high with resultant monetary loss to 
the Army and difficulty of maintaining 
the high standard of service and ability 
required. 


Majority Second Lieutenants 

There were 1,412 authorized Signal Re- 
serve officers on June 30, 1931. There 
were 1,921 active officers of record, mak- 
ing a surplus of 509 active officers. The 
vast majority of these surplus officers are 
lieutenants. New appointments 
have been suspended except for second 
lieutenants from R. O. T. C. institutions, 
C. M. T. C. graduates, and Federally rec- 
ognized officers of the National Guard. 


Every effort is being made as far as 


phone companies. AS an_ increase in 
civilian engineering personnel was required 
to carry out the increased volume of work, 
engineers with extensive up-to-date com- 
mercial experience were obtained to the 
decided advantage of the Signal Corps. 
During the year authority was granted 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics to contact the lines of 
the Airways Division of that Department 
for the supply of teletype service to the 
Air Corps of the Army. Upon this au- 
thority, contact was made at the follow- 
ing points and service, both sending and 
receiving, was installed at the following 
air fields: Scott Field, Ill., on the St. Louis 
switchline: Langley Field, Va. on the 
Richmond switchline; Selfridge Field, 
Mich., on the Detroit switchline; Boston 
Airport on the Boston switchline; Hensley 
Field, Tex., on the Dallas switchline; 
March Field, Calif., on the Los Angeles 
switchline: Crissy Field, Calif., on the 
Oakland switchline; Rockwell Field, Calif., 
on the San Diego switchline; Burgess 
Field, Pa., on the Pittsburgh switchline. 


Supplies Teletype Service 

In addition to the above, the Airways 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
is supplying teletype service for the Air 
Corps at the following points: Fairfield 
Depot, Ohio, on the Dayton-Chicago 
through line; Middletown Depot, Pa., on 
the Pittsburgh-New York through line; 
Fort H. G. Wright, New York, on the 
Richmond-Boston through line. 

The supply of meteorological informa- 

[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.1 
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of them are alien casual laborers engaged 
in construction work in the cities, on the 
railroads, and on the farms—workers 
who produce the enormous labor turn- 
over figures in industry during periods 
of prosperity. It is they who are most 
benefited by municipal appropriations 
and bond issues voted for unemployment 
relief. 


“The remaining 40 per cent are stable | 


employes—loyal men and women who 
are settled in their habits and want 
work; who are raising families and build- 
ing homes; who have established posi- 
tions in the community and _ adopted 
standards of living that they desire above 
all things to maintain. 
lutely essential to the success of indus- 
try in normal times. It is a serious mat- 
ter to them, to industry, and to the com- 
munity in which they live, when they are 
thrown out of employment.” 


Declares Burden Can 


Be Spread Equitably 


Mr. Hook declared that the plan is at- 
tainable and comprehensive, providing 
for all who are out of work in a way 
that would spread the burden equitably 
upon all society. 

“It adds nothing to what charity is 
already doing,” he said, “proposes that 
Government pre-plan and provide work 
relief in an intelligent and practical way, 
and calls upon the employer to assume 
the limited responsibility of providing re- 
lief to his real employes, ones who are 
absolutely essential to the success of his 
business and who represent a settled and 
important pari of the community. The 
American people are not averse to shoul- 
dering any reasonable social 
bility, provided it is fairly distributed. 
But to attempt to put the whole load of 
unemployment relief upon any one group 
would be resisted by that group and uf 
persisted in would portend its destruc- 
tion just as has been the case in England 
and Germany.” 

In presenting the detailed plan, Mr. Hook 
stated that every community should have 
means for administering funds provided 
for charity, and each community with a 
population of 5,000 or more should have a 
public planning board made up of public 
officials and private citizens. 

His third division provides that “every 
employer should accept the responsibility 
for assisting his stable employes—the third 
group of the unemployed—during de- 
pressed periods of business.” 


Stable Employes 


Up to Industries 


Each branch of industry, he said, should 
determine for itself who are the stable 
employes. 

“As a general proposition,” he continued, 
“they are the employes, including both 
salary and wage earners, who have been 
continuously on the pay roll a year or 
more. Special consideration should be 
given to other employes who can be shown 
to have been a resident of the community 
for two years or more and a steady worker 
during the entire time in not more than 
three places and dismissed for bad con- 
duct from none. To become a stable em- 
ploye should be a distinction worth trying 
for, but the details of attaining and main- 
taining it must not be such as to impair 
the subjects freedom to better himself 
For that reason stable employes should 
attain the distinction by designation of 
the employer as well as by length of serv- 
ice 

“A continuing record should be kept by 
each employing unit to show from month 
to month who its stable workers are. 

“Where a company has seasonal work 


ave 


They are abso- | 


responsi- | 


to do and is in the habit of drawing upon 

; the reservoirs of labor for limited periods 
| during the year, provision should be made 
;to maintain a percentage equal to 60 per 
| cent of the wages paid by the company to 
seasonal workers, whether identical or not, 
during the-previous year. This would be 
accomplished by spreading or staggering 
work, or shortening hours. 


Employment Reserve 
Urged Set Aside 


“When the stable force and rules for 
admitting new members to it have been 
established: by a competitive industry, a 
cash reserve fund for augmenting its in- 
come during periods of depressed busi- 
ness, paying dismissal wages and provid- 
ing group life insurance, should be estab- 
lished. This reserve should be called the 
“Employment Reserve” and should be set 
aside for the following specific purposes: 


| 

| 

| “1. To augment the income of stable 
| workers whose earnings, calculated on an 
annual basis, would- amount to $4,000 
each, or less, so that their weekly in- 
comes will not decline more than 40 per 


cent for those with dependents or 60 per | 


cent for those without during any 
month period, except in cases of: 

“A. Voluntary absence, resignation from 
the company, or death. 

“B. Dismissal that requires payment of 
dismissal wages as described below; 

“C. Involuntary absence that is com- 
pensable; 

“D. Absence because of strikes or labor 
difficulties; 

“E. Absence 
and 

“F. Absence for noncompensable _ill- 
ness, in which case benefits should be paid 
at the rate of not 


12 


for disciplinary purposes, 


of 14 calendar days. No benefits shall ac- 
crue for the first two weeks and pay- 
ments thereafter shall be made upon doc- 
tor’s certificate. If, after a siege of com- 
pensable illness, the afflicted must be dis- 
missed entirely, ihen he shall receive a 
dismissal wage as hereinafter described 
in addition to illness benefits already re- 
ceived. Dismissal wages shall also be paid 
to those who are dismissed on account of 
compensable illness or affliction. 

“2. To enable companies that have sea- 
sonal work to do, to maintain their wage 
bills for that class of workers at 60 per 
cent of the amount paid during the pre- 
vious year. 

“3. To pay dismissal wages to stable 
| workers, except when dismissed for bad 
conduct, at the rate of half pay for a 
|}period of 20 weeks for those who have 
been in the employ of the company 20 
years or less, and two additional weeks 
for every year of service over and above 
20 years. 

“4. To pay premiums on group Tife in- 
surance in the amount of $1,000 for all 
employes who have been on the pay roll 
a year or more. 

“The benefits stated above are, of 
course, only tentative to illustrate prin- 
ciples. Other figures could be substi- 
tuted.” 

Mr. Hook said the reserve should be 
set up in cash as a percentage of total 
pay roll and trusteed under definite pro- 
visions that will obviate the possibility of 
it being used for other than the purposes 
specified. He presented a detailed method 
of treating the reserve, including pro- 
cedure where a company goes out of 
business or where consolidations 
place. 

On the subject of legislative require- 
ments and studies he said: 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
and other acts should be amended to 

permit employing units to cooperate in 


more than half pay | 
for 10 weeks beginning after an absence | 


take | 


Act | 


the matters of providing uniform employ- | 
ment reserves, standardizing other re-| 
serves within competitive groups and} 
stabilizing production. 

“Laws to penalize those who should 
misuse or misappropriate employment re- 


serves should be enacted by the several 
States. 


“The provisions of the State and Fed- 
eral Income Tax Laws should be liber- 
alized to permit deductions of employ- 
ment reserves from net taxable income 
| the same as is done now with reserves 
| for depreciation, obsolescence and losses 
; on account. 


“Studies should be made to determine 
if it would be wise or proper for State 
and Federal Governments to reduce taxes 
|of those providing employment reserves 
or otherwise assist them by the return 
of certain amounts of tax money to be 
added to the employment reserve fund.” 


Equal Payments by 


|Employes Favored 


While agreeing that it would be sim- 
pler to omit emploves in considering who 
should contribute to the employment re- 
serve, the plan recommends that contri- 
butions be made equally by employer and 
employe with the provision that all em- 
ployes must begin to contribute at the 
moment of their employment and that in 
case of their subsequently leaving, the 
amount contributed by them, over and 
above one-half the benefits to which. they 
would be entitled, plus interest accumu- 
lations, shall follow them either to the 
company by whom they are next em- 
ployed, to themselves in case of retire- 
ment from active work, or to their execu- 
tors, administrator, or assigns, in case of 
| death. f 


Death benefits, Mr. Hook stated, should 
be provided for each stable employe who 
had been on the pay roll a year by 
group insurance in the amount of $1,000, 
the employer to pay the entire premium. 
The employe would be permitted to pay 
for additional insurance. 


Old-age Benefits 


Omitted From Plan 


Old age retirement benefits were omit- 
ted from the plan, Mr. Hook said, be- 
cause he does not believe that the prob- | 
lem can be solved in that way. 

“Old age benefits,” he saiG, “differ ma- 
terially trom unemployment benefits in 
that old age presupposes inability. to! 
| work, whereas unemployment presupposes 
lack of work. The former is not remedi- 
{able by economic law, while the latter is. 
Unemployment benefits, therefore, can be 
made effective and yet be limited with 
reasonable assurance that opportunities 
for obtaining work will surely come 
again.” 

“Uniform voluntary action on the part 
;of upward of a million employing units 
in the country, it must be admitted,” Mr. 
Hook continued, “is a lot to expect and if 
it were proposed that employers must 
provide for all of the unemployed in this 
manner, it is quite apparent that it 
would not be done. But when the direct 
load on the employer is limited to the 
stable employes in a reasonably predicta- 
ble amount, the difficulties are at once 
enormously reduced. 

“This plan supplies both of these limi- 
tations. In the first instance, it limits the 
responsibility of the employer to his sta- 
ble employes and special seasonal em- 
ployes in certain industries. In the sec- 
ond place, by the provision of the dis- 
missal wage feature, it places the em- 
ployer in a position to dismiss stable em- 
ployes in cases of absolute necessity, and 
at the same time give the ones dismissed 
almost as much assistance as is offered to 
the min other relief plans that have been 
proposed. 


Plan Would Deter 


Hasty Dismissals 
“The dismissal 


wage would discourage 
any employer from dismissing stable 
workers except as a last resort This 
would result in every possible effort being 
made to spread work and keep as many 
on the pay roll as possible. Work could 
decline far below normal in any employ- 
ing unit before it would be justified in 
|dfopping workmen. Yet, it would always 


|if at all possible 


|} to pay 


} all 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 


AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Fungous Diseases 
Tech. Bull. No 
of Agric. Price, 

Progress Rept. 
Fertilizers 
No. 192, 
cents 


of Cultivated Cranberry— 
258. Oct., 1931, U. S. Dept 
25 cents Agr. 31-1021 
on Mechanical Application of 
to Cotton in S. C., 1930—Circ. 
U. S. Dept. of Agric Price, 10 
Agr. 31-1020 
The Industrial Experience of Women Workers 
at Summer Schools, 1928 to 1930—Bull. of 
Women's Bur., No. 89, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Price, 20 cents. L31-161 
Contributions to Hydrology of U. S., 1930— 
Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 637, 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 70 cents 
GS15-852 
J. S. Bd. of Tax Appeals Repts.—Vol. 24, No. 
3, Nov, 12, 1931 Subscription price, $1.50 
a year (24-27411) 
Relations between Crop Yields and Precipita- 
tion in Great Plains Area, Suppl. 1, Crop 
Rotations and Tillage Methods—Misc. Circ. 
No. 81, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Apply at Dept. 
Mo., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur 
of Census, U. S, Dept. of Commerce. Price 
15 cents (31-26898) 
Ind., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price 
15 cents (31-26898 ) 


have the right to do so in case the busi- 
ness situation demanded it. 

“The plan_at first will not function too 
smoothly. It wili need much polishing 
and those adopting it will have to try 
wholeheartedly to make it a_ success, 
knowing that failure on their part would 
as surely stimulate government interven- 
tion an dprobable action, as would have 
been the case had they made no volun- 
tary effort at all. 


Favors Avoidance of 


Government Action 


“Governmental action should be avoided 
A Federal unemploy- 
insurance law, financed by income 
would put a terrific burden upon 
provident and thoughtful employer 
benefits to the workers of those 
concerns that give no thought to social 
needs and feel no responsibility to the 
people who work for them. The taxes 
would be paid into a central source and 
disbursed mechanically and without re- 
gard for worthiness of applicant. Com- 
panies would feel no urge to stabilize em- 
ployment and many would quickly lose 
sense of responsibility toward their 
employes. And regardless of how sound 
the legislation may be at the beginning, 
it would soon be revised and extended, 
as was the case In England and Ger- 
many, until its burden would become un- 
bearable. 

“If, however, governmental action must 
come, it is desirable that it take a di- 
rection of legalized and standardized re- 
serves which would force upon each unit 
of all industkies, or any industry, the 
necessity of setting its own house in or- 
der and providing its own employment 
and other reserves. Only by driving home 
to the individual employing unit its own 
responsibility and forcing it to provide for 
its own unemployment benefits would it 
be possible to direct the composite mind 
of employers toward the task of stabiliz- 
ing business in an effort to lessen un- 
employment. And if constitutionally pos- 
sible it should be Federal rather than 
State. 

“State laws could not be enacted in all 
States at one time or made uniform in 
any event. This would place a serious, if 
not disastrous, handicap upon the employ- 
ing unit unfortunate enough to be lo- 
cated in a State where burdensome em- 
ploye benefit legislation existed and par- 
ticularly so if it must compete with a unit 


ment 
taxes, 
the 


| located in another State having less bur- | 


densome legislation or no legislation at 
all. Of course, where an industry lies 
wholly within one State and has no com- 
petition from without, as very few do, 
State laws may have to apply. The great 
majority of the employing units, how- 
ever, fall within the group that does an 
interstate business and, therefore, would 
admit of Federal regulation.” 
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Amer. assn. of State highway officials. Stand- 
ard specifications for highway bridges and 
incidental structures adopted by ... 233 p. 
Wash., D. C., The Association, 1931. 31-30298 

Tentative standard specifications for high- 
way materials and methods by sampling and 
testing adopted by ... 294 p. illus. Wash., 
D. C., The Association, 1931. 31-30297 


Assn. for research in nervous and mental dis- 
eases. Manic-depressive psychosis; investi- 
gation of most recent advances; proceedings 
of . N. ¥., Dec. 29 and 30, 1930. 851 p. 
illus. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins co., 
1931. 31-29787 

Berglund, Ocean transportation. 
432 p. Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 

31-30221 

Geo. W. Examples in engineering de- 

(Engineering degree ser.) 99 p. illus. 

Sir Il. Pitman & sons, 1930. 31-30300 

Niles. Sociology of city life. 502 
N. Longmans, Green & co., 

31-30222 

Guide to old French plate, 

Lond., Chapman & Hall, 1931. 

31-30211 

Economic theory and cor 

distribution. 176 p. N, 
Columbia univ., 1931. 

31-30228 

Cotton, Thos. H. Golf; short treatise for use 
of young people 147 p. Lond., Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1931. 31-30243 

Cyclopedia of medicine; M. Piersol, edi- 
tor-in-chief Bortz, asst. edi- 
=. 1%, F. A. Davis co., 1931. 

31-30296 

medico- 

Lond., G. 
31-30242 
life and 
Thomas; illus. 

Doubleday, Do- 


Abraham. 
N.. xs 
Bird, 

sign 

Mi. Ziy 
Carpenter, 

p., illus. 

1931. 
Carre, 

270 p 


Fe 
Louis. 


illus. 


Clark, 
rect 


Ze 


Harold F. 
occupational 
Teachers coll., 


Geo. 
and Edward L 
illus. Phil 


Dingwall, Eric J. 
historical study 
Routledge & sons 

Dugmore, Arthur R. 
adventures of . 

311 p. Garden City 
ran & co., 1931 31-28136 

Evans, Chas. B. S. Man and woman in mare 
riage 113 p. Chicago, Bruce-Roberts, inc., 
1931 31-30230 

Felderman, Leon. The human voice. 301 p., 
illus. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1931. 31-30292 

Finberg, Alex. J. In Venice with Turner, 184 
p., illus. Lond., Cotswold gallery, 1930. 

31-30213 

Hadley, Chas. R., co., Los Angeles. System 
service dept. Pathfinder accounting man- 
ual for contractors and builders (Rev.) 36° 
numbered leaves Los Angeles, Cailif., 
Chas. R. Hadley co., 1931. 31-30225 

Harley, Brian. Mate in two moves; treatise 
on two-move chess problem. 211 p., illus. 
Lond., G. Bell & sons, 1931. 31-28221 

Hoffert, Wilfred H. Motor benzole, production 
and use, by. . and G. Claxton. 689 p., 
illus. Lond., Natl. benzole assn., 1931. 

31-30301 

Internatl. correspondence schools, Scranton, 
Pa. Alternating currents. 50, 51 p., illus, 
Scranton, Pa., Internatl, textbook co., 1930. 

31-20219 

38, 50 p., illus, 

textbook co., 1930. 

31-30220 
168 p.,_ illus. 

textbook co., 1930. 
31-30218 

orthopedic 

essays. 192 

co., 1931 

31-29790 


Girdle of chastity; 
171 p., illus. 

1931 

Rolling stone: 

by Lowell 
ae ee 


Electricity and magnetism 
Scranton, Pa., Internatl. 


Elementary 
Scranton, Pa 


mechanics 
Internat] 


Keller, Henry. 
terminology 
p. Boston 


Modern Hebrew 
and Jewish medical 
Mass., Stratford 
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Ky.—Public_ School Directory for 1931-1932, 
Pub. by Dept. of Educ Frankfort, 1931. 
Utah—Bienn. Rept. of State Fish and Game 
Comr. for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by J. Arthur Mecham, State 
Fish and Game Comr. Salt Lake City, 1930, 
Idaho—20th Bienn. Rept. of State Land Dept, 
for 2 yrs. ended Oct. 1, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by I. H. Nash, Comr. Boise, 1931. 
Fla.—Rept. of Supt. of State Hospital, 
1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Bd. 
of Comrs. by J. Q. Folmar, M. D., Supt, 
Tallahassee, 1930 


Wash.—Repts. of Cases Determined in Supreme 
Court, Feb. 21, 1931—April 7, 1931.—Vol. 161. 
Olympia, 1931 
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— and heres how they get that way! 


The mildest cigarette 


the one that’s made of the mildest to- 
baccos. It’s harder to find the milder 
varieties—but we pay the price and 
get the choice. The world’s finest 
Turkish—the world’s finest Domestic 
—the purest, mildest and best tobacco 
that grows—that’s what we buy for 


Chesterfield. 


We tie up millions of dollars age- 
ing these tobaccos 7igh¢t. Then we 


blend and 


is bound to be 


cross-blend them for extra 


mildness and taste. Good—they’ve 
got to be good! 

Everything that money, science and 
skill can do to make a milder cigarette 
shows up with every puff. A cigarette 
can’t be made any milder or purer— 
you can smoke as many as you like. 
And you'll likeas many as you smoke. 


Chesterfields TASTE BETTER and 
THEY SATISFY! 


MILDER 


Chesterfield 


MILDER 


TASTE BETTER 


PURE = THEY SATISFY 
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Court Holds Act to Provide 
For Imprisonment for 
Debt Based on Contract 
Violates Constitution 


PrerrE, S. Dak 
SoutH DAKOTA 





Vv. 
Epwarp W. PorTwooD. 
South Dakota = Court. 
No. 17229. 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of Pen- 
ounty. 

iow s Sion Tand Denu & Pup for 
appellant; M. Q. SHARPE 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 11, 1931 


otpH, J.—This action is before 
ih court upon an appeal from a - - 
tion under the provisions of chapter 21, 
Laws of 1923. The defendant was > 
formed against for issuing 4 aeons 
dated, as distinguished from a pomteses. 
check in the sum of $391,43. The on 
roved upon the trial that the defended. 
n payment of an old account, gave ? 
check in question; that at the time = 
ave this check he had no money In t : 
bank upon which it was drawn, and tha 
he knew he had no money in the ee 
defendant offered to prove that, 
sa tae time the check was given, it = 
agreed by the payee named in the chec ‘ 
who is still the holder of the check, = 
the check would not be presented for 
payment until such time as the payee 
was notified the defendant had money in 
the bank, and in the meantime, the payee 
was to collect a certain gas tax este 
the defendant had due him from the 
State of South Dakota and ap 
amount, which was something over 
upon the check. 
Proof Offer Rejected 
ial court sustained an objection 
a lide ater of proof and submitted the 
case to the jury under instructions which, 
in effect, stated that if the defendant 
made and issued the check without su : 
cient funds on deposit to pay the chec 
and if the defendant knew there were 
not sufficient funds on the deposit to | ay 
the check, then the defendant was gul ty. 
The jury under these instructions ef 
erly returned a verdict of guilty and t ; 
court thereupon sentenced the defendan 
to the State penitentiary at hard labor 
for a period of one year. 


the correctness of the rul- 
Par thet t in sustaining the 


$100 


of the trial cour { f 
it. Sion to the offered testimony, 
error assigned directly raises the consti- 


tutionality of chapter 121, Laws of 1923, 


when applied to a present dated, as dis- 
tinguished from a postdated, check. = 
rest this decision upon the unconstitu 
tionality of that law. 

Held Unconstitutional 


This court has recently, in the — ¥ 
State v. Nelson, — S. D. — —, 237 N. a 
766, held this law unconstitutional in a 
far as a postdated check is concerned. 
In the Nelson case it was said, referring 
to section 3 of the law: 

r the provisions of t 
Pi ol Gas his choice. He may make 
satisfaction as therein provided, or, upoe 
failure to make such satisfaction, he — 
suffer the penalty provided in section _ 
The question then becomes, is the penalty 
provided by section 2 inflicted for issuing 
the bad check or for failure to make satis- 
faction as provided under section 3? 

Under our view of the case, the penalty 
is inflicted for failure to make such satis- 
faction, and this view is strengthened by 
the provisions of section 5 of the law which 

follows: 
vente S further provided that nothing in 
this act shall apply in cases where checks, 
drafts or orders were actually honored by 
the bank or banks or depository or deposi- 
tories on which they were drawn 

This section is as much a part of the law 
as either of the others and must be read 
and considered in construing the entire 
law. In view of this section, the execution 
and delivery of the check by the defendant 
does not constitute a complete offense. It 
is not until the check has been presented 
at or after maturity and payment refused 
for lack of funds that the crime was com-~- 
plete; therefore the penalty fixed by the 
law is for failure to pay the check rather 

We can see no 


his section the 


than for issuing the check. 
escape from this conclusion. 


Involves Present Dated Checks 
The above reasoning applies with the 


same force to a present dated check as| 


it does to a postdated check. We, there- 
fore, are of the opinion that the | 
must be held uaconstitutional wherein a 
resent dated check is concerned, in that, 
it is violative of the provisions of section 
15 of article 6 of the Constitution which 
prohibits imprisonment for debt founded 
on contract, and we refer to the further 
reasoning in the opinion in the case of 
which the above quotation is but a part. 

Upon the oral argument, the Attorney 
General contended that in the opinion in 
the case of State v. Nelson, supra, it was 
stated that sections 1 and 2 of the Act 
standing alone constitute a complete law 
and, therefore, even though the remain- 
ing portions of the law are unconstitu- 
tional, sections 1 and 2 should not be 
held invalid. With this contention we are 
unable to agree. 

Law Called Harsh 


The general rule has recently been an- 
nounced by this court in the case of 


Haines yv. Rapid City et al, — S. D. —, N.| the manner and form in which the order | 


W. —, to the effect that before a law will 
be held unconstitutional in part and 
valid in part the portion which remains 
must not only be compiete in itself, but 
the court must be able to say the Legis- 
lature would have passed the remaining 
and valid portions of the law independent 
of the provisions of the unconstitutional 
or invalid portions. We can not so hold 
in this case. It is admitted by the At- 
torney General in his brief that the law 
is harsh, and viewed in connection with 
the punishment imposed in the instant 
case, that admission is apparent. We can 
not conclude that the Legislature would 
have enacted the first two provisions of 
this concededly harsh and drastic law were 
it not for the other provisions of the 
law, which to a great extent mitigated the 
harshness of sections 1 and 2. 


The judgment appealed from is reversed 
and the defendant ordered released from | 


custody. 
Po.tiey, P. J., CAMPBELL, ROBERTS, WAR- 
REN, JJ., concur. 


Survey of Uses of Trucks 
Is Begun in Pennsylvania 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Dec. 2.) 


Field investigators of the Delinquent 
Tax Bureau of the Department of Rev- 
enue have begun a complete survey of the 
uses made of motor trucks in Pennsyl- 
vania in order to determine the owners’ 
liability for the gross receipts tax under 
the Act of 1929. Approximately 30 addi- 
tional investigators will be used, accoraing 
to Secretary of Revenue Clyde L. King. 
The investigation will be completed about 
Jan. 31, he stated. 


Pipe Line Company Seeks 
Cut in Valuation in Kansas 


9 


Topeka, Kans., Dec. 2. 
The Standard Pipe Line Co., a Maine 
corporation, has filed suit in the Federal 
District Court for the District of Kansas 
asking that the assessed valuation of its 
property in that State be reduced. Ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the 
chairman of the Kansas Tax Commission, 
Walter Pleasant, the company offers to 
ay on a total valuation of $4,427,780, 


But seeks to enjoin State and county offi- 
cials from collecting on a valuation of 
$8,606,066, fixed by the Commission. 





for respondent. | 


ply this | 


law | 


| 
} 


New York, N. Y.|compare it with the volume of business | 


V. Vivavupou, INc., 


v. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Petition to review order of Federal Trade 

Commission. 
| OLvANY, SISNER & DONNELLY (Mark EISNER, 
| of counsel), for petitioner; 


RoserT E., 
Heaty, Chief Counsel, and Martin A. 


Morrison, Assistant Chief Counsel, Fed- | 


eral Trade Commission, and Epwarp L. 
Smitn, for respondent; Root, CirarK & 
BucKNER (GRENVILLE CLARK and JOSEPH 


|Before Manton, Aucustus N. Hanp and 
CuaseE, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion ~* the Court 
Nov. 11, 1931 
Manton, Circuit Judge—The com- 


plaint against the petitioner is that it, a 
Delaware corporation, with its principal 
|place of business in New York and en- 
}gaged in the business of manufacturing 
}cosmetics and selling them in interstate 
commerce throughout the United States, 
|acquired on Dec. 31, 1925, and still owns, 
jall the ‘outstanding capital stock of the 
| Alfred H. Smith Co., a New York cor- 
poration, with its principal place of busi- 


ScureIBer of counsel), as amici curiae. | 


ness in New York City, and also engaged | 


in interstate commerce in the prepara- 
tion and sale of cosmetics. It is said 


|that the effect of this acquisition is to! 
substantially lessen competition between | 


the two companies, to restrain commerce 
'in cosmetics in certain sections or com- 


munities and tends to create a monopoly 
ot cosmetics in the petitioner. 
Restraint of Trade 

Charged in Complaint . 


17, 1926, the petitioner organized the Par- 
fumerie Melba, Inc., a New York corpo- 
jration, with its principal place of busi- 
ness in the City of New York, and that 
at the time of its organization it acquired 
and still owns all the capital stock of 
|that company; that on Dec. 31, 1926, the 
|Parfumerie Melba, Inc., purchased as a 


|corporation, engaged in manufacturing 
jand distributing cosmetics in interstate 
;}commerce throughout the country. The 


|effect of this acquisition, it is charged, | 


|; was to substantially lessen competition 


between the petitioner and the Parfumerie | 


| Meiba, Inc., to restrain commerce in cer- 
;tain communities and to tend to create 
;& monopoly in the petitioner. After hear- 
| ings, the Commission issued the order ap- 
| pealed from. 


| tioner is engaged in interstate commerce, 
| selling its branded products throughout 


nail 
That 


| extracts, talcums, rouges, creams, 


| preparations and similar cosmetics. 


785.28 and in 1926, $2,897,346.91. One of 


The Commission found that the peti-| 


|carried on by their competitors previous 
to the period of ownership of the stock, 
and endeavor to ascertain whether the 
public interest has been affected. In 
Federal Trade. Comm. y. Curtis Co. (260 
U. S. 568), it was held that the court 
must inquire whether the Commission's 
findings of fact are supported by the evi- 
dence, and, if so suppotred, they are con- 
clusive. 

At the same time, however, 
preme Court pointed out that the statute 
granted jurisdiction to the courts to make 
and enter “upon the pleadings, testimony 
and proceedings, a decree affirming, modi- 


fying or setting aside an order,” and|HaLte Hours (Dupiey Doo.irtie, Pui D. | 


stated that the court must also have 
power to examine the whole record and 
ascertain for itself the issues presented 
and whether there are material facts not 
reported by the Commission. The court 
concluded: 

“If there be substantial evidence re- 
lating to such facts from which different 
conclusions reasonably may be drawn, | 
the matter may be and ordinarily, we} 
think, should be remanded to the Com- 
mission—the primary fact-finding body— 
with direction to make additional find- 
}ings, but if from all the cizcumstances | 
it clearly appears that in the interest | 
of justice the controversy should be de- | 
| cided without further delay the court has 
full power under the statute so to do. 
The language of the statute is broad and} 
confers power of review not found in the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” 


In Federal Trade Comm. v. Sinclair Co. 


| (261 U. S. 463, at 476), referring to the nea CU 
| Clayton Act, the court pointed out that| This is a petition for review of that or- 


the purpose of the statute was “to ad- 
vance the public interest by securing fair | 





the Su-,; 
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Deduction Denied 
For Payment Not 
Legally Required 





Taxpayer Not Obligated to 


Court Rules 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo. 
W. N. Rosinson 
v 





; _. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

| Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
| y No. 9122. 

|}On petition to review decision of the 
| Board of Tax Appeals. 


| MoreELock, Perry W. SuHraver, Henry S. 
Conrad, L. E. DurHaM and WILLIAM J. 
| CARROLL with him on the brief), for 
| etitioner; S. Dee Hanson (G. A. 
OUNGQUIST, SEWALL Key, C. M. CHAREST, 
WIiLLiaM E. Davis and Pau. E. WarING 
with him on the brief), for respondent. 
Before Stone and VAN VALKENBURGH, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and Sansorn, District 
Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 17, 1931 


Srone, Circuit Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

W. N. Robinson, in his income tax re- 
turn for 1922, claimed a deduction of $22,- 
254.70 for local taxes paid by him on 
property owned by and leased from the 
Robinson Hotel Realty Company by him. 
The Commissioner disallowed such deduc- 
tion and the Board of Tax Appeals sus- 
tained the action of the Commissioner. 


der of the Board. 
Several matters are argued here but 


| opportunity for the play of the contending | they may be reduced to two propositions. 





its competitors was the Alfred H. Smith} 


Co. whose net sales in 1925 amounted to 
$2,492,129 and in 1926, $2,501,379.52. 
was found to be in competition with the 
petitioner in the same line of cosmetics. 


Petitioner Ordered 
To Dispose of Stock 


Smith Co.’s stock, the petitioner sold the 
following lines: Mavis, Narcisse de Chine, 
LaBoheme, Jasmin-Arly, Lilas Arly and 
|Mai D'Or, and Myrurgia. The acquisi- 
tion of the Smith Co. gave petitioner con- 
trol of two lines of that company known 
|}as Djer-Kiss and Kadorys. The acquisi- 
tion of the Parfumerie Melba, Inc., gave 
it the Melba lines of Lov Me, Bouquet, 
Fleurs, Ador-Me and Melba. 
Co. did a business in 1926 of $1,872,141.33. 


It was found that after obtaining con- 
| trol of both the Smith Co. and the Par- 
|fumerie Melba Co., in the manner de- 
| scribed, the business of these companies 
|; was operated under the supervision and 
control of the petitioner. The selling or- 
|ganization and business of the Melba 
| Manufacturing Company was taken over 
| by the Parfumerie Melba Co. Its property 
|was moved from its principal place of 





business in Chicago to the factory of the | 
petitioner in New York City, and there} 
the petitioner | 
in the manufacture of its products and| 


indiscriminately used by 
| that of the Smith Company and the Par- 
fumerie Melba Company. The property 
of the Smith Company was also moved to 
the petitioner’s plant in New York City 
and indiscriminately pised in the manu- 
| facture of petitioner’s* products. 

The Commission concluded that there 
was a Violation of section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act by the acquisition and@ continued 
ownership of these companies, as de- 
scribed, and that this substantially les- 
|sened competition between the companies, 
| restrained commerce’ throughout 
United States and tended to create a 
monopoly in the petitioner of perfumes, 
toilet waters, face powders, cosmetics and 
other toilet articles. The order directs 
| that within 90 days’ the petitioner divest 
itself in good faith of 
owned by it of 


Inc., and the Alfred H. Smith Company, | 


| with directions to report within four 
}months in writing, setting forth in detail 


| has been complied with. 
| It appears from the record that the 
|business done by the three corporations 
jin 1926 amounted to $7,270,866 out of a 
total throughout the 
$173,000,000, as testified by 
and $125,000,000, at 
| turers’ prices, by 
latter quoting from 
| figures. 

| The auestion presented on this appeal 
|}is whether the competition between these 
}companies has been substantially lessened 
by reason of the stock acquisition and 
ownership referred to, and whether 


American manufac- 
another witness, the 
the Census Bureau 


tion 7 of the Act (38 Stat. 730, 731, U. S. 
C., Title 15) provides: 


No corporation engaged in commerce shall 
acquire, directly or indirectly, the whole 
or any part of the stock or other share 
capital of another corporation engaged also 
in commerce, where the effect of such ac- 
quisition may be to substantially lessen 
competition between the corporation whose 
stock is so acquired and the corporation 
making the acquisition, or to restrain such 
commerce in any section or community, 
tend to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce * * * 

This section shall not apply to corpora- 
tions purchasing such stock solely for in- 
vestment and not using the same by voting 
or otherwise to bring about, or in attempt- 
ing to bring about, the substantial lessen- 
ing of competition 


The test was recently stated in Internati. 
Shoe Co. v. Commissioner, 280 U. S. 291, 
where the court said, referring to owner- 
ship of stock condemned under section 7 
of the Clayton Act; 

Mere acquisition by one corporation of 
the stock of a competitor, even though it 
result in some lessening of competition, is 
not forbidden; the act deals only with such 
|} acquisitions as probably will result 

lessening competition to a substantial de- 
gree, Standard Fashion Co. v, Magrane- 
| Houston Co., 258 U. S. 346, 357; that is to 
| say, to such a degree as will injuriously af- 
| fect the public. Obviously, such acquisition 
wih not produce the forbidden result if 
there be no pre-existing substantial com- 
petition to be affected; for the public inter- 
est is not concerned in the lessening of com- 
petition which, to begin with, is itself with- 
out real substance 

This court may review this record to 
determine whether the evidence requires 
a contrary conclusion to that arrived at 
by the Commission as to the effect of 
the acquisition of the stock of the Smith 
| Company and the Parfumerie Melba, Inc. 
|v substantially lessening competition 


| 


| 
| 


We must consider the extent of the trade 


At the time of the acquisition of the) 


The Melba} 


| quisition of the stock 
|going concern the cosmetic business of | 
| the Melba Manufacturing Co., an Illinois 


|Monopolistic Charge 


lthe United States, and that it is an im-| total of the couniry’s similar business, 


portant factor in the industry of selling | 


in 1925 its net sales amounted to $3,134,- | the Third Circuti said: 


rt | Federal Trade Commission Act, or sub- 


|Struing the Sherman Act with reference 


The complaint charges also that on Nov. |torces ordinarily engendered by an honest 


desire for gain,” and it has been held| Th ; l LY 
rulings on the admission of evidence is! 


|that the purpose of the Clayton Act is/| 
| to prevent at incipiency forms of combi- 
nation which the Sherman law might not | 
reach until the evil existed. (Standard | 
Oil Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm., 282 Fed. | 
87 (C. C. A. 3) ). Therefore, if the ac- 
which in turn 
brought to the petitioner the business of | 
each company, is not of sufficient moment 
from the standpoint of the public interest | 
to warrant the conclusion that it sub-| 
stantially lessened competition, such ac- 
quisition would not be violative of the 
—— of section 7 of the Clayton} 
ct. 


| Consideration Given 


_ There can be no monopolistic tendency | 
in acquiring control of properties which | 
added $4,000,000 to the petitioner's already | 
$3,000,000 volume of business, when the 


amounting to at least $125,000,000 is con- 
sidered. In Standard Oil Co. v. Fed. Trade 
Comm., the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 


“Therefore in determining whether 
given acts amount to unfair methods of 
competition within the meaning of the 


stantially lessen competition and tend to 
create a monopoly within the meaning of 
the Clayton Act, the only standard of 
legality with which we are acquainted is 
the standard established by the Sherman 
Act in the words ‘restraint of ‘trade, or 
commerce’ and ‘monopolize, or attempt 
to monopolize,’ and by the courts in con- 


to acts ‘which operate to the prejudice 
of public interest by unduly restricting 
competition or unduly restricting the due | 
course of trade,’ and ‘restrict the common 
liberty to engage therein.’” | 

We have referred to the figures as to 
net sales. In addition, it appears that 
there are from 300 to 500 different per- 
fumery and cosmetic manufacturers 
throughout the United States, 3,000 face 
powder manufacturers, each claiming in- 
dividual odors and most of them having | 
their own trade names. Indeed, the | 
products of the corporations which the 
petitioner now controls through stock 
ownership, as well as its own products, | 
are sold under trade names. 

Unless there be a monopoly or tendency 
toward monopoly, we would not be war- 
ranted in concluding that the public had 
an interest as referred to in the statute. | 
There ig no evidence of increase in price | 
brought about through the ownership of | 
the stock or supervision of the companies, 
nor is there evidence of elimination of 
any of the lines of production, or curtail- 








the | 


the stock thus} 
the Parfumerie Melba,| (C. C. A. 3).). 


United States of | 


the | 
| public has been injuriously affected. Sec- | 


in | 


carried on by the three companies and mark. 


ment of the same, nor evidence of di- 
visions of territory. The effect seems to} 
have been to increase the sales of the 
products of the three companies. The 
country at large was more thoroughly 
canvassed, and effort was made to sell 
the articles as branded by’ each company. 

Each company has its separate sales | 
force with men who handle their respec- | 
tive lines to the exclusion of others. 
There has been no increase in the cost 
of distribution nor enhancement of price. 
and we think that no injury has resulted | 
to the public. This method of selling has | 
een found unobjectionable and not in- 
| Jurious to competition. (Temple Coal Co. 
v. Fed. Trade Comm., 51 Fed. (2) 656 | 


| 
Business of Companies 


In Year Compared 


It appears that in 1925, out of a total 
of $3,482,000 it was found that two-thirds 


: 


;of its business consisted of talcum pow- | 


|ders_and $61,000 in compacts, whereas 
the Smith Company business was $786,000 
in compacts and $480,000 in extracts, and 


one witness,|apparently it was the desire of the pe- 


|titioner to obtain the Smith Company's 
|greater volume of business in these re- 
| Spective articles. An officer of the peti- 
| tioner explained that “upon coming into 
}control of the Vivaudou Company we 
{found ourselves with a condition where 
most of our business was don? on one 
item, Mavis talcum. Our extract busi- 
ness, our compact business and our cream 
business was very, very small. Try as we 
| would we could not increase it very much. 
We therefore purchased the Dier-Kiss 
| line, because in the Djer-Kiss line its 
main strength lay in the extracts and 
compacts which we were lacking.” And 
jin explaining the reason for the purchase 
of the Melba line, he stated, “Upon ac- 
|quiring control of Djer-Kiss we found 
ourselves with strong talcum and sun- 
| Cries, extracts, compacts. Our cream end 
of the business was very weak.” 


The Melba strength lay in its creams. | 


|‘‘We therefore purchased the Melba Com- 
pany to completely round out the entire 
; picture.” The Melba cream business was 
about 75 per cent of the total business 
ot all the companies. It is properly 
claimed that in view of this division of 
the toilet article business, the competition 
between these companies was not sub- 
stantial and the acquisition did not sub- 
stantially lessen competition in view of 
|}the respective volumes of sales. More- 
;over, the testimony justifies the claim 
that the customer purchased under the 
trade name, indicating her preference by 
|} that name. 

As said in Internatl. Shoe Co. case, 
supra, “the existence of competition is a 
tact disclosed by observation rather than 
by the processes of logic; and when these 
officers, skilled in the business which they 
have carried on, 
real competition in 
ucular product, their testimony is to be 
weighed like that in respect of other mat- 
ters of fact. And since there is no testi- 
mony to the contrary and no reason ap- 
pears for doubting the accuracy of ob- 
sefvation or credibility of the witnesses, 
their statements should be accepted.” 

In the case at bar, there are distinctive 
odors, formulae and trade marks as testi- 
fled to. The formulae create the odor 
‘and the odor is attached to the trade 
These factors are involved in the 


One is the rejection of certain evidence. 
e only assignment of error relating to 


“That the Board erred in rejecting certain 
evidence offered in proof of the case.” 
This assignment is in violation of Rules 
36 (sectiqns 1 and 6) and 11 of this court 
and preserves nothing for review here. 


Provision of Lease Cited 


The other proposition 1s, in essence, that | 
there is no subszantial evidence to support | 


the determination of the Board. The 
Robinson Hotel Realty Company is a cor- 
poration wherein petitioner holds about 
half the capital stock and the remainder 
belongs to members of his immediate fam- 


|ily, a brother and a brother-in-law. The) 


company owned a furnished and equipped 
hotel at Tulsa, Okla. In 1920, petitioner 
leased this hotel building with its fur- 


nishings and equipment for a term of | 


eight years at an annual rental, payable 
monthly, of $72,000. The lease contained 
no statement as to any obligation to pay 
taxes. The lease contained a provision, 
as follows: 


“Should the party of the second part | 


be in need of or require additional sta- 
tionary machinery or other stationary 
improvements, such as terrazzo and tiled 
floors, brick partitions or tiled partitions, 
etc., upon mutual agreement, the first 
party will have such improvements in- 
stalled, and for the use of such improve- 
ments, the second party shall pay at the 
rate of 10 per cent per annum on the 
cost of such improvements as additional 
rental.” 
Additional Improvements 


During the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, 
additional improvements, as provided in 
the above quotation, were made to a to- 
tal cost of $47,902.10, and in full compli- 
ance with that provision of the lease, the 
petitioner paid as further rental various 
sums in these three years totaling $8,- 
466.85. In December, 1922, the corpora- 
tion sold the entire property and thereby 
terminated the lease agreement. At the 


time of this sale, petitioner had paid all | 


additional rentals for such added im- 
provements up to the termination of the 
ease. 


At the end of 1922, the company owed 


$26,014.80 for accrued State and county | 
taxes on this property (as shown on the | 


books of the company). There is confu- 
sion in the record as to the amount of 
these taxes and as to the amount of taxes 
claimed to have been assumed or paid by 
petitioner but for the purposes of this 
case the amount claimed to have been 
paid by petitioner may be taken as be- 
ing $22,254.70. On his tax return the pe- 
titioner claimed this deduction as “taxes.” 


Claim for Tax Reduction 


Before the Board of Tax Appeals he 
claimed the deduction as an ordinary and 
necessary expense of his business. 
his petition for review here the deduc- 
tion is claimed as a loss sustained in bus- 
iness not compensated for by insurance 
or otherwise. Some point is made by the 
respondent as to this change of front but 


mination of this case since under none 
of these claims is the dedtiction allowable. 

Petitioner contends that he regarded 
himself as obligated to fully repay the 
amount advanced for the above improve- 
ments and that the amount thereof re- 
maining unpaid at the time of the sale 
of the property was settled by his agree- 
ment to assume the payment of the taxes 
to the amount of $22,254.70. An inspection 
of the lease shows that there was no ob- 
ligution whatsoever upon petitioner to pay 
eny taxes. It also shows clearly that there 
Was no obligation upon his part to repay 
;the cost of these improvements. , 

Requirements of Lease 

The lease requires the consent of both 
parties thereto to the making of such 
improvements and it provides not for a 
repayment of any amounts expended 
therefor, but for an additional rental 
based upon the cost of such improve- 
ments. This lease was for but eight 
years, and these improvements were made 
during the first three years of the lease. 
The additional rental based thereon was 
at the rate of 10 per cent of the expendi- 
; tures for improvements. 

Therefore, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the partiés to have intended any 
assumption of the repayment of such ex- 
penditures to the lessor during the term 
of this lease. When the lessor terminated 
| the lease by the sale of the entire prop- 
| erty, the obligation of petitioner to pay 
|1urther rent ceased and with it all obliga- 
tion to make any payments in any way 
|related to the improvements or the prop- 
erty. Therefore, there was no obligation 
whatsoever such as he seemed to think 
| existed. 


_ Board’s Order Affirmed 
| Putting aside questions relating to the 
admissibility of the evidence, had he fully 
pay such taxes it would, obviously, be 
without any legal consideration and un- 
enforceable by the lessor. 

‘Thus, such a promise could rise no 
|higher than a voluntary assumption of 
an obligation of another and such as- 





;Sumption does not come within the rev-| 


;cnue statutes as an ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense or as a_ business 


loss not compensated for by insurance or | 


as a tax paid (National Bank of Com- 
jirerce v. Allen, 223 Fed. 472, 477, this 
court, cert. denied 239 U. S. 642; Porter 
|v 

|First Nat. Bank of Jackson, Miss., v. Mc- 





Pay for Improvements in| 


Hotel Which He Leased, | 


Upon | 


it seems to us unimportant to the deter- | 


|established his promise to the lessor to| 


U. S., 27 Fed. (2d) 882, 885, C. C. A. 9; | 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Mortgages—Approval of stockholders—Estoppel of stockholders 
and corporation’s receiver in bankruptcy to attack validity of mortgage—Ac- 
ceptance of benefits— 

Where a mortgage of a Pennsylvania corporation contained a recital stating that 
the indebtedness secured by the mortgage was approved by the stockholders at a 
stockholders’ meeting, and where the stockholders had knowledge of, and approved, 
the mortgage prior to its execution and without an attack on the validity of the 
mortgage permitted the corporation to receive and use the proceeds thereof, neither 
the stockholders or the corporation’s receiver in bankruptcy could attack the validity 
of the mortgage, as against the trustees representing the holders of bonds secured 
by the mortgage, on the ground that there was no compliance with the provision of 
the Pennsylvania Constitution, and a statute enacted pursuant thereto, prohibiting 
an increase in the indebtedness of a corporation without first obtaining the ap- 
proval of a majority of the stockholders “at a meeting to be held after 60 days’ 
notice given in pursuance of law.” 

Greenebaum v. General Forbes Hotel Co. et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. E-2392. 








| 


| 
| 








| CORPORATIONS—Stock—Purchase of treasury stock on fraudulent representa- 
tions—Right of purchaser to rescind and recover purchase price after insolvency 
as against corporation’s assignee for the benefit of creditors— 

A purchaser of treasury stock of a corporation who was induced to buy the stock 
on the fraudulent representations of the corporation’s president as to the financial 
condition of the corporation and who did not discover the fraud until the corpora- 
tion had made an assignment for the benefit of the creditors was entitled to rescind 
the transaction and recover the purchase price as against the corporation's as- 
signec. . 

Goodin v. Palace Store Company et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22994, Oct, 27, 1931. 





DEATH—Civil liability—Insanity of defendant as defense—Punitive damages— 

In an action for death caused by shooting, the fact that the defendant was in- 
sane at the time of the shooting was no defense but did preclude the allowance of 
punitive damages, since an insane person is liable civilly for his torts to the same 
extent as a sane person, in so far as compensatory damages are concerned, except 
where malice is the gravamen of the right of action. 

Phillips, Committee, etc., v. Ward’s Adm., etc.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Nov. 10, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Construction of policy—Right of insured afflicted with 
syphilis to favorable construction— 

The general rule that a war risk insurance policy will be construed in favor of the 
insured was available to a war veteran who contracted syphilis while in the Army, 
as against the Government’s contention that the rule was not applicable because 
the nature of his disease indicated misconduct on his part. 

United States v. Seattle Title Trust Co., Guardian, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6490, Nov. 
9, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CHECKS—Statutory provisions—Bad check law—Validity—Present dated checks— 
Imprisonment for debt— 

The South Dakota bad check law which denounces as a crime the issuance of.a 
check with knowledge that funds on deposit are insufficient for payment, but which 
entitles the maker of a check which has been dishonored to avoid prosecution under 
the act by payment of the amount of the check on presentation thereof or by 
showing that he had sufficient funds in the bank within 30 days preceding the 
issuance of the check and that he did not intend to defraud the payee, is void both 
as to present dated and post dated checks, since the crime is not committed by the 
issuance of the check, but by the failure to make satisfaction on its presentation, 
and the act is therefore in violation of the constitutional provision against imprison- 
ment for debt founded on contract——South Dakota v. Portwood. (S. Dak. Sup. 
Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2240, Dec. 3, 1931. 








MONOPOLIES—Restraint of trade—Clayton Act—Acquisition of stock of similar 
corporations—Lessening of competition—Public interest— 

The acquisition, by a cosmetics manufacturing and distributing corporation, of 
all the capital stock of two similar corporations, and its indiscriminate use of the 
property and the organizations of the three corporations in the manufacture of 
their products, was not in violation of section 7 of the Clayton Act, which prohibits 
the acquisition of stock of a competitor where the effect may be to substantially 
lessen competition, or to restrain commerce, or may tend to create a monopoly, 
where the products of the three corporations continued to be sold, after the ac- 
quisition by the one corporation of the stock of the other two, under distinctive 
trade marks by separate sales organizations with no elimination of any of the prod- 
| ucts and with no increase in the cost of distribution nor enhancement of price, and 
| where the three corporations specialized in different kinds of cosmetics and had a 
| combined annual net business of only $7,270,866 out of a total business in similar 

products throughout the United States of $173,000,000, as testified by one witness, 
| or $125,000,000, as testified by another witness, since under such circumstances there 
was no substantial lessening of competition and no injury to public interest.—V. 
Vivaudou, Inc., v. Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 2..—6 U. S. Daily, 2240, 
Dec. 3, 1931. 


| 


Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Expenses—Rentals—Taxes— 

The petitioner leased a hotel building from a corporation in which he was a 
stockholder under an agreement providing that in addition to rent, he should pay 
10 per cent annually of cost of certain improvements; the lease was terminated in 
1922 by the sale of the property, e rent and additional payment for that year 
having been made; held that petitioner was not entitled to a deduction for local 
taxes on the hotel property which he paid in 1922 upon the termination of the 
lease; his contention that payment of such taxes was in settlement of his obligation 
to repay the amount advanced for the improvements not sustained, since no such 
obligation was incurred under the terms of the lease——Robinson v. Commissioner. 
(C. C. A. 8..—6 U. S. Daily, 2240, Dec. 3, 1931. 





Calendars Are Announced 
By the Court of Claims 


The calendars for the December ses- 
sion of the Court of Claims of the United 
States have been announced by the clerk’s 
office. 
| The trial calendar follows: 


K-105. Chestnut & Smith. 7 
J-638. Charles Ward Engineering Company. 


Rulings on Applications 
ee 


Patents and Trade Marks 


| COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
| APPEALS 


F-338. Holley Carburetor Company. | Nov. 27, 1931. 
H-129. Meyer Hecht. Patents—Pateniability — Anticipation — 
J-554. Anketell Lumber & Coal Co. Patents , 


L-485. George B. Conrad. 

| M-57. Herman O. Stickney. 

| H-410. Margaret W. Pearson et al. 
dared by court.) 

L-293. David Davidovitz. ay 
| K-149. First National Bank of Beaver Falls, 
ladmr., etc., of Frederic N. Beegle, dec'd, etc. | 
| L-250. First National Bank of Beaver Falls, | 
| admr.., etc., of Frederic N. Beegle, dec’d, etc. | 
| (Calendared by court.) 
| D-324. Wm. S. Casselman, 
dared by court.) : | 

J-606. Southern Shipyard Corporation. (Cal- 
endared by court.) s 

K-83. Suburban Contracting Co. 
dared by court.) 
| D-145, William Mills. (Calendared by court.) 
| K-63. Oliver G. Carter. (Calendared by 
| court.) 

J-383. Francis J. Fearson. 


Patent for vitamin preparation does 
not anticipate invertase preparation 
although yeast is present in both, and 
method of production of one is not 
anticipation of method used in pro- 
duction of the other. 
Patents—Invertase Preparation Claims 

Allowed 

Wallerstein applications for Inver- 
tase Preparation, claims 1 to 6 and 
claims 1 to 4 allowed. 


(Calen- | 


| 
recvr. (Calen- 


(Calen- 
lin re Walter F. Staun; Appl. No. 2797, 
Nov. 27, 1931. 


Patents—Designs—Patentability 
Design must be looked at as a whole, 





C-314. Hamburg-American Line Terminal & 7 y 
Navigation Co. . and mere fact that different items 
| ©-315. Hamburg-American Line Terminal & which compose it may be found sep- 


Navigation Co. arately in other designs is not of it- 


| a ee aparece _Semnueny- (Man- self sufficient ground for rejection; 
| Gate oF the Supre test, when design as a whole is con- 
H-561. Columbia Axle Company. (Calen- ae : . arpa . 
Pen. by court.) sidered _in_ presence of prior _art, is 
-366.  E. J. Cross Company. (Calendared whether new creation amounts to in- 
by court.) vention; popularity and_ successful 
K-8. George L. Burrows, Jr., exec. sales alone are not enough to sustain 
| J-674. Marshall Field & Company. (Calen- patents; applicant’s design may be 
dared by court.) | distinguished by dinary bserver 
7, a | stinguishe y ordinary obser 
| ene, Dalton, Foundries. from any of the references if the de- 
| M-26. Thomas M. Schumacher. . S He . 
| L-93. John M. Kroyer. signs are closely scrutinized, and yet 
H-7. General Textile Corp. broad idea of intersecting lines to 
Cong. 17630. John N. Knauff Co., Inc. form diamond-shaped spaces and 
a Eorpane. Sen placing of flowers in such spaces is 
| -513. Marshall-Wells Co . ¢ s si Son 
| [-135. R. R. Atterbury, sole surv. partné old: patent refused for design in 


cluding old blossom in such spaces. 
Patents—Design for Textile Fabric Re- 
fused 
Staun application for design 
textile fabric refused. 


lof the Partnership Van Emburgh & Atterbury. 
M-53. Texas & Pacific Ry. Company. 

The law calendar follows: 

| The following cases on calendar for argu- 
}ment on the question of jurisdiction: 


| C-1006. L. Brabandt et al., etc.; C-1007. A. 
| DeBrouchere; C-1008. Magasins Eng. Schmidt 


for 








|& Co.; C-10092. Hermann DuPasquier et al.; | a ‘ N 
|/C-1010. C. Jussiant et al.; C-1020. Jeanne | /M, re. Aled, sereharenn: Appl. No. 
Legrange et al.: C-1021. L. Brandt et al.; | - » NOV. of, . 
C-1022. Am Vermeulen; C-1023. Henri De-| Patents — Patentability — Duplication of 
wert; C-1024. Edouard Devriendt fe i parts 
1025. Gaston R. Schul; C-1026. Car ensing; R 
c-1066. J. A. L. Van Nuland et al.; Mere duplication of parts is not 
C-1325. C. Jussiant et al. patentable. , 
D-19. M. & J. Caron Freres | Patents—Floor Scraper claims refused 
Cong. 17640. The Creek Nation. (Defend- | Abrahamsen application for Floor 
ant’s motion to dismiss for want of juris- | Scraper, claims 21, 22, 23, 33, 34 and 
GiSHOn) 38 to 42 refused. 
Cong. 17340. The Wales Island Peck ng Co. 
(Defendant's motion for a new trial.) = as 
M-211. Sylvester Z. Poli et al., copartners | Jn re Elmo B. Carson; Appl. No. 2789, Nov. 
trading as Shubert Bros (Demurrer.) | 27, 1931. 


| J-367. Oceanic Steamship Co. 

motion to dismiss.) 

| F-369. The, Creek Nation. 
M-228. E. W. Bliss Co. et al. 


(Defendant's | Patents—Designs—Patentability 


To be patentable a design must 
possesses more than mere beauty and 
attractiveness; it must be novel and 


(Demurrer.) 
(1) Defend- 
}ant's motion to make petition more definite 


5 C ' ired execise of inven- 
| Neel, 2 é ° ‘.¢ | and certain (2) Defendants’ supplemental must have require 
| seat, ae Fed. on 3 iS i. é ( ae |motion to make petition more definite and, tive faculties. 
Cc Al herefor ras there | nnn” .. Patents—Design for Service Station Booth 
. A. 1). Therefore, not only was there| M-62. Jose Caetano et al. (Defendant's 


assert that there was no | substantial evidence to support the de-| motion to rescind order of Sept. 30, 1931.) 
respect of the par-/termination of the Board but it would not | 


have been justified in reaching a different 
conclusion. 

The order of the Board should be af- 
firmed and the petition for review is di- 
brrissed. 


competition which existed before the pur- 
chase of the stock and necessarily are 
jinvolved in the subsequent competition 
| during the period of ownership of the 
+ [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


refused 


Carson application for Design for 
Service Station Booth refused. 


D-410. Lawrence W. Luellen. (Defendant's 
motion to dismiss for lack of prosecution.) 


M-341. The Orange Car & Steel Co. (De- 
murrer.) : Se ——= 
M-348. Henry Neil. (Demurrer.) Robert E. Litton; M-356. Henry R. King; 
M-118 Thomas C. Edwards. (Demurrer.)| M-357. Horace H. Overton; M-358. John M 
K-17 The Cherokee Nation. (Demurrer.) Sheppard; M-359. Jim Hyde; M-360. Albert 
M-369 Robert M. Groves. (Demurrer.)![, Peters. (Demurrer.) 
M-317 Lucy C. Armstrong, exctx. et al. M-52. Detroit Pressed Stee} Co., etc. (De- 
(Demurrer to amended petition.) fendant’s motion to dismiss for lack of juris- 
M-316. Savannah Bank & Trust Co. et al.,| diction.) 
extrs. (Demurrer to amended petition.) M-370. Henry G. Strachan. (Demurrer.) 
M-351 Revenue Oil Company; M-352 Cong. 17641. The Choctaw & Chickasaw 
| Henry L. Roberts et al.; M-353. W. Floyd| Nations. (Defendant's motion to dismiss for 
Long; M-354. Henry L. Roberts; M-355.' want of jurisdiction.) 





In re Leo Wallerstein; Appl. Nos. 2777-8, 





Validity of Tax 
Levied on Cotton 
Buyers Argued 


‘Supreme Court Asked to 
Reverse Ruling on Mis- 
sissippi Law Governing 
Interstate Brokers 





_ The constitutionaiity of the Mississippi 
license tax on cotton buyers as applied 
to persons making purcnases for delivery 
in other States was argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
|Dec. 1 and 2. The case is entitled Mat- 
| thews v. Rodgers, No. 84. The statutory 
|court held the statute to be invalid. 
A. Lauderdale, Assistant Attorney 
;General of Mississippi, appeared forthe 
|@ppellants. As the beginning of his argu- 
;ment, he was asked by the court if the 
| purchases in question represented ship- 
;|ments exclusively irf interstate commerce, 
| While a large proportion of the cotton 
| purchased is shipped in interstate com- 
|merce, there is some of it that is not, the 
| State’s counsel said. 
| Most of tke purchases are made to fill 
|orders already received, but if a broker 
}can not get exactly what he wants, he 
| may buy an extra lot and hold it for an 
order. Furthemore, some cotton is sold 
by one: broker to another on the local ‘ 
| market, and to so-called “scalpers.” 
| While the interstate sales are small, 
they do justify a tax of $100, Mr. Lauder- 
dale argued. The tax is the only levy on 
;cotton in the State, he continued, since 
|such goods are exempt from ad valorem 
| taxes and from the sales tax. 

The jurisdictional amount did not ex- 
ceed $3,000, he said, since the tax is only 
|$100. Furthermore, under the Mississippi 
decisions, the taxpayer could have paid 
the tax and sued to recover it, and there- 
fore had an adequate remedy at law, he 
urged. 
| The. District Court had jurisdiction 
| within the purview of section 41 (14), title 
28, U. S. C. A. Sam C. Cook argued in 
behalf of the taxpayers, citing Terrance v, 
| Thompson, 283 U. S. 197. 
| The jursidctional amount is not the 
;amount of the tax, but the value of the 
business in which the taxpayer is engaged, 
and that is worth much more than $3,000, 
he asserted. Furthermore, the penalty 
provisions of the statute must be considt 
}ered, Mr. Cook said. 
| The suit was properly in equity, he de« 
clared, since by the laws of Mississippi, 
the right and remedy to restrain the en- 
forcement and collection of an illegal tax 
| is enlarged, and the right of injunction 
}is granted, which right may be enforced 
}in the Federal courts. 
| Arguments for the taxpayer on the 
{merits was concluded by Edward W. Smith, 
|The transactiens in question were inter- 
| State, he argued, pointing out that the 
| Sales claimed to be intrastate had been 
found by the lower court to be merely 
incidental to interstate business. 

A purchaser might buy 100 bales of cot- 
ton on which 98 would be covered by an 
| order. The two bales which it was necessary 
| to acquire in order to get the others would 
be sold to another’ broker, and finally 
| Shipped out of the State in interstate com- 
merce, he said. These so-called “over” 
| purchases do not justify the tax, Mr. Smith 
con*luded. 





| 








Revenue Agents Stationed 
At Arkansas Refineries 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., Dec. 2. 
A State revenue agent has been placed 
at every gasoline refinery in Arkansas, 
according to David A. Gates, Commis- 
sioner of Revenues of the State. Such 
action was taken merely as a precaution- 
ary means and is not intended to cast 
suspicion on any refinery operator, the 
Commissioner stated. 








Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Dec. 2, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr, 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts, 

Albert M. Levert of New York City; 
Fred J. Cunningham of Spokane ash., 
and Scott Russell of Macon, Ga., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 

No, 84. W. L. Mathews et al., appellants, v. 
J. F. Rogers et al Argument continued by 
Mr. Sam C. Cook and Mr. Edward W. Smi 
for the appellees. and concluded by Mr. J. A. 
Lauderdale for the appellants 

No. 86. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. Richard R. Churchill, 
Administrator, etc.; and 

No. 87. Elgin, Joliet 
Company, petitioner, v. Richard R. Churchill, 
Administrator, ete. Argued by Mr. Paul R, 
Conaghan for the petitiédner, and by Mr. Here 
bert H. Patterson for the respondent. 

No. 178. William J. Stratton, as Secretary, 
etc.. appellant. v. St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company. Argument commenced by 


& Eastern Railway 


Mr. Bayard Lacey Catron for the appellant, 
}and continued by Mr. Josiah Whitnel for the 
appellee. 

Adjourned until Dec. 3 at 12 o'clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 178, 15 Original, 287, 
137 and 158. 


300 (and 301), 88, 98, 112, 115, 









Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


ee ee 





Promulgated Dec. 2 


Estate of John W. Rapp, Petitioner, v, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Re« 
spondent. Docket No. 28618. 

Held, that petitioner is liable as a 
transferee and that the deficiency is not 
barred by the statute of limitations. 

Invested capital of the transferor 
corporation for 1920 should not be re-» 
duced on account of outlawed taxes 
for 1918. 

The transferor corporation held af- 
filiated with acorporation in which it 
owned all the stock. Claimed affiliation 
with two other companies denied. 

Fair market value of stock received 
for assets determined. 


. 


| 
| 


| 


City Police Comprise Two 
In Every 1,000 Persons 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


the number per 1,000 population employed 
in the respective police departments: 


Akron, Ohio ..... 08 Milwaukee, Wis. . 2.0 
Baitimore, Md. .. 23 Minneapolis, 
Birmingham, Ala. 1.0 RR ee 12 
| Boston, Mass . 33 Newark, N. J. .. 3.2 
Buffalo, N. Y. ... 2.2 New Orleans, La. 1.9 
| Chicago, Ill. ... 20 Oakland, Calif. . 14 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1.5 Philadelphia, Pa.. 2.8 
Cleveland, Ohio 1.7 Portland, Oreg. . 1.5 
Columbus, Ohio . 1.2 Providence, R. I.. 2.4 
Dallas, Tex. ..... 1.1 Rochester, N. Y. . 16 
Denver, Colo 1.5 St. Louis, Mo. .. 28 
| Detroit, Mich -2.6 St. Paul, Minn. .. 13 
Houston, Tex. .. 1.2 San Francisco, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.6 Celt. | scccvceuan 22 
Jersey City, N. J. 3.6 Seattle, Wash. 19 
Kansas Citv, Mo. 1.7 Toledo, Ohio 15 
Louisville, Ky. 16 Weshington, D. C. 2.9 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL. Washington, D. C., November 28, 
1931. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M.. Eastern Standard Time, Jan- 
uary 14, 1932, for furnishing and installing 
ixtures in the new office building 
use of Representatives, Washing- 
ton Specifications may be obtained 
at the office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
in the discretion of said Architect, by any 
satisfactory lighting fixture manufacturer, 





DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Daily Production 
Of Electricity in 
October Declined 


Average Was 1 Per Cent Less. 
Than for September;, 
Water Power Generation | 
Fourth of Capacity | 


The average daily production of elec- 
tricity for public use in the United States 
in October was about 1 per cent less than 
that for September, according to a state-| 
ment issued Dec. 2 by the Geological Sur-| 
vey, while the average production by the 
use of water power was the lowest since 
January, 1926. 


The water power production in October, | 


it was stated, was only 26 per cent of the 


Appointed as Member 
of Board of Control 
of State of Texas 


| 


total amount generated by both water and | 


fuel power, although the installed capacity 


of water wheels is sufficient to produce | 


more than four times as much as was gen- 
erated by the water plants in October. 


The comparatively small output, accord- | 


ing to the statement, shows the effect of 


the drought and a sudden change from | 


the existing deficiency to one of excessive 
precipitation would have a decided effect 
upon the demand for fuels by electric 
power utilities. 
Effects of Drought 

The statement follows in full text: 

The average dailv producfion of elec- 
triclty for public use in the United States 


in October was 248,600,000 kilowatt-hours, | 


about 1 per cent less than the daily output 
for September. 


The average daily production of elec- | 
in | 
since January. | 
1926, and the total amount of electricty 
produced by the use of water power in} 


tricity by the use of water 
October was the lowest 


power 


October was only 26 per cent of the total 


amount generated by both water and fuel) 
power. This percentage is the lowest since | 
1919, when the Geological Survey ee 

e| 


publication of statistics showing 
monthly production of electricity. The 
maximum percentage of 46 was reached 
in the month of May, 1928. 


There has been an increase of about 40 
per cent in the capacity of water wheels 
installed in public-utility power plants 
since 1926, and the capacity is now suf- 
ficient to produce more than four times 
the electricity generated by the use of 
water power in October. These figures 
indicate the effect of the drought, which 
has now continued for about two years. 


A sudden change from the present con- 
dition of deficient precipitation to one of 
excessive precipiation would undoubtedly 
bring about a large increase in the pro- 
duction of electricity by the use of water 
power and would have a decided effect on 
the demand for fuels by electric power 
utilities. 


Total monthly production of electricity in 
kilowatt-hours by public-utiity power plants 
in 1930 and 1931. Percentage change from 
previous year, A; percentage change in that 
produced py water power from _ previous 
year, B: 

1930 
8,663,000,000 
7.627,000,000 
8,187,000,000 
8.019,000,000 
8.064,000,000 
June -+++ 7,784,000,000 
July «+++ 7,899,000,000 
August 7,906.000,000 


B 

34 
36 
40 
41 
40 
39 
37 
32 


January 
February .. 
March we 
April 

May 


| 


LUINOCONNWUP 


September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March ... 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 


eeceeee 


7,792,000.000 
8,195,000,000 
7,693,000.000 
8,108,000,000 
95,936 ,000.000 
1931 

7,947,000,000 
7,160,000,000 
876,000,000 
643,000,000 
639.000.000 
526,000,000 
7.766,000,000 
7,628,000.000 
530,000,000 


29 
28 
29 
29 
34 
30 
30 
34 
41 
41 
3 
32 


29 


October 7,708,000.000 26 


The quantities given in the tables’are 
based on the operation of all power plants 
producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more 
per month, engaged in generating elec- 
tricity for public use, including central 
stations, both commercial and municipal, 
electric railway plants, plants operated by 
steam railroads generating, electricity for 
traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
public works plants, and that part of the 
output of manufacturing plants which is 
sold for public use. ; A 

The output of central stations, electric 
railway and public works plants represents 
about 98 per cent of the total of all types 
of plants.) The output as published by the 
National Electric Light Association and 
the Electrical World includes the output 
of central stations only. Reports are re- 
ceived from plants representing over 95 
per cent of the total capacitly. The out- 
put of those plants which do mt submit 
reports is estimated; therefore the figures 
of the output and fuel consumption as re- 
ported in the accompanying tables are on 
a 100 per cent basis. ; 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, cooperates in the 
preparation of these reports. 


Class of Dutiable 
Articles Is Changed 


Ruling Includes Jig Saw Puz- 
zles and Jewelry Sets 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—Jig-saw 
puzzles imported are dutiable at 331 3 
per cent ad valorem, the United States 
Customs Court has decided in upholding 
the protest claim made by John Wana- 
maker. of New York. The puzzles had 
been classified upon entry as toys sub- 
ject to a 70 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1513. Tariff Act of 1930. 
(Protest 499799-G-12897-31.) 

In upholding the protests of four im- 
porters, the court has decided that the 
tariff classification of “kiddy sets” as 
jewelry subject to a duty rate of 110 per 
cent ad valorem was wrong and that 
these products should have been classified 
separately at lower ad valorem rates. 

hese sets, composed of bead necklaces 
and bracelets, some with metal brooch 
added, were classified by the appraising 
Officers as entireties and duty assessed 
under paragraph 1527 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. The court finds that the items 
should have been assessed separately, the 
bracelets and necklaces at 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1503, and the 
brooches at 45 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 397, Act of 1930. De- 
cisions just rendered sustain protests of 
the Colonial Bead Company, Albert 
Lorsch & Co., A. Miltenberg & Co. and 
the Star Import Company, of New York. 
(Protests 501174-G-950-31, etc.) 

The court has just handed down a de- 
cision reducing the duty on bottle open- 
ers from 45 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 397, Tariff Act of 1930, to 40 
er cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
39 of the 1930 law. (Protest 490588-G- 
55604-3060.) 

Sustaining a protest of the New York 
Merchandising Company and the Trans- 
atlantic Watch & Clock Co., the court 
finds that imported manicure sets with 
mirrors, subjected to duty at 50 per cent | 
ad valorem, under paragraph 239 of the | 
Tariff Act of 1930, should have been as- 
sessed at 5 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1405 
of the 1930 law. (Protests 590066-G- | 
14971-31, etc.) 

The court, sustaining protests of Win- 
sor & Newton, rules that imported sfen- 
cil books are not toys, to be taxed at 70 
per cent ad valorem; under paragraph | 
1414 of the Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 
Sullivan classifies these books as paper 


s 


rate | 


JOHN F. WALLACE 


USTIN, TEX., Dec. 2—To fill an 

impending vacancy on the State 
Board of Control of Texas, John F. 
Wallace has been appointed to mem- 
bership, effective Jan. 1, 1932. He will 
succeed Roy I. Tennant, who will re- 
tire at the close of the year. 

Mr. Tennant was in charge of the 
purchasing division. Selection of a 
member of the Board to take over this 
assignment will await the assumption 
of office by Mr. Wallace. Other mem- 
bers of the Board are Claude D. Teer, 
chairman, and Adrian Pool. 

Mr. Wallace leaves the post of secre- 
tary of the State Highway Commission 
to take up his new duties. 


Wisconsin Approves 
New Accounting Plan 
For Electric Utilities 


‘System Is Intended to Per- 
petuate Records of — the 
Original Cost and Other 
Detzils Are Required 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 2. 

A new departure in public utility ac- 
counting practice has just been adopted 
by the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion, according to an order issued by the 
Commission making effective Jan. 1, 1932, 
a revised uniform classification of ac- 
counts for Class A electric utilities. 

The revision is not complete, the Com- 
mission states, because it was deemed 
impracticable to make all of the con- 
templated changes effective upon 
short notice. 

The new account established by 
order is designated as “Fixed Capital Pur- 
chase Adjustment.” The purpose of the 
account, according to the order, is to per- 
petuate records of original cost of the 
property which have been built up under 


a system of Commission regulation of ac-} 


counts, and to minimize variations in 
cost records merely by reason of changes 
in ownership of the plant. 

Value of Good Will 

“This difference between the approved 
purchase price and the original cost of 
property may represent a change in the 
commodity price level,” the order says. 
“It may constitute the value of the right 
to do business in a territory. It may 
measure anticipated economies or pay- 
ments for what is essentially ‘good will.’ 
| Whatever its source, the plan is that it 
shall be recorded in this account.” 

The Commission proposes also to re- 
quire more detailed information in ac- 
counting for transactions with affiliates. 

“One of the most serious deficiencies 
of the existing classification of accounts,” 
the order says, “is that it does not ade- 
quately provide for recording, under sep- 
arate and appropriate headings, transac- 
tions with affiliated companies. The im- 
portance of the relations between operat- 
ing companies and those affiliated .com- 
panies which render them’ superVisory, 
financial, engineering, purchasing and 
other services has been recognized by the 
1931 Legislature by the passage of sec- 
tion 196.52 empowering us to regulaie 
these transactions. One of the first steps 
in making this jurisdiction effective in 
day-by-day regulation is to improve the 
accounting classification as it applies to 
these relationships. 

Detail in Revenue Accounting 

“The new classification of balance sheet 
accounts provides 12 accounts for trans- 
actions with affiliated companies in con- 
| trast with the existing classification which 
has only two specific accounts for this 
purpose. Three new and distinct accounts 
nave been provided in the operating ex- 
penses. In addition, a clearing and ap- 
portionment account has been established 
ior the purpose of recording, at one place, 
all paymencs to affiliated interests for 
services received from them, except tor 
sucw services as are recorded in the new 
and specific accounts.” 

The new classification also requires 
greater detail in accounting for revenues. 

“Rate-making in the electrical utility 
industry,” the order says, “has developed 
jalong the lines of classifying customers, 
sometimes into a profusion of groups, and 
}of quoting a pric schedule for each 
class. In adjusting therefore, 
ordinarily import to know the number 
and type of to whom a dis 
tinct price schedule is applicable, and the 
revenues and sales produced by eaca pric 
schedule. 

“This principle o: accounting for rev- 
enues by rate-schedules has been applied 
in the new revenue accounts now ordered 
into effect, but only so far as seems now 
practicable, the limiting factor being the 
multiplicity of rate-schedules and _over- 
lapping of customer classes in different 
companies. 

“Wherever feasible, as the tendency for 
simplification of rate structures proceeds, 
and where uniform rate-schedules ure ap- 
plicable to a substantial part of a com- 
pany’s territory, the Commission feels 
that the utilities should voluntarily go 
further in current accounting for rev- 
enue on a rate-schedule basis than it has 
appeared practicable at present to re- 
quire. In this manner, both the Com- 
mission and the companies will be enabled 
to expedite and, in the long run, to render 
less expensive investigations of rate ad- 
justments.” 


cl ners 


articles, with duty at 35 per cent ad va- 


|}lorem, under paragraph 1313 of the 1922 


law. 

The Collector of Customs at New@ork 
has received a communication from the 
Bureau of Customs, Washington, to the 
effect that lever. watch movements, hav- 
ing one jewel and two metal caps on the 
ends of the balance pivot, are dutiable 
under paragraphs 367 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as one-jewel movements. 

In another leiter the Washington offi- 
cials decide that “Marseilles” soap is du- 
tiable at 
paragraph 80, Tariff Act of 1930, as soap 
not specially provided for. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


such | 


| 
the 


15 per cent ad valorem, under | 
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Development of Electric Industry 
Exceeds Railway Expansion in Decade 


Power Group Increased 150 Per Cent, Five Times That of 
Rail Carriers According to Annual Report to Congress by 
Federal Power Commission 


During the last decade the invested 
|capital in the light and power industry 


has increased about 150 per cent, while; 


|that of Class I railroads has grown less 


jthan 30 per cent, according to the 11th ; 


annual report to Congress by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. A summary of 


the report was issued Dec. 2 by the Com- |! 


niission. 

(A section of the summary dealing with 
the need for additional facts concerning 
the electric industry and with the subject 
of Federal and State cooperation was 
printed in the issue of Dec. 2.) 

The section of the Summary giving 
comparative statistics and discussing the 
growth of the electric industry follows in 
full text: 

The power plants now operating on 
public lands or on navigable streams and 
under license of the Federal Power Com- 
mission have a total installed capacity of 
nearly 3,000,000 horsepower. This repre- 
sents less than 24 per cent of the total 
hydroelectric generating capacity of the 
country and only about 6 per cent of the 
total generating capacity of the electric 
public utility stations. 


Consider Development 
Of Industry as Whole 


The distribution of the Federal licensees 
among the States, shows the somewhat 
regional iimitations of the Federal Power 
Commission’s present jurisdiction. How- 
ever, as a result of the steady growth of 
power systems, with their complex inter- 
locking of physical and financial 
ties, the operating companies under Fed- 
eral supervision have already come to 
represent a more typical cross section of 
the power industry than bare statistics 
might suggest. 
|; So it is that even the somewhat lim- 
ited field of operation of the Federal Wa- 
|ter Power Act is affected by the general 
| power situation. Moreover, inasmuch as 
one purpose of the act is promotion of 
;}tne development of water power, its ad- 
ministration must take cognizance of the 
industry’s present-day status. In plan- 
ning for the present and future welfare 
of the Federal licensees and the public 
they serve, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion must take into account the trend of 
power development as a whole. Other- 
wise, unwise and harmful treatment of 
the licensees and their customers would 
become possible. 

The indispensable 
the public 


service rendered to 
puts the electric industry in 
a class almost by itself. “Power” and 
“light” and “public service” are signifi- 
cant descriptive terms that appear in the 
corporate names of most of the business 
units making up this industry. Other 
industrial plants can and do shut down 
for short periods, and even the wheels 
of a railway system may stop to show re- 
spect for a high official, but the uninter- 
rupted flow of electric current from the 
generators to the widely distributed 


facili- | 


{points of consumption has become an ab- 
| solute essential in the life of today. 

The review of development progress in 
he tenth annual report showed the re- 
;markable growth of electric power pro- 
;duction, which had more than doubled 
‘in nine years. Last year, however, this 
rapid growth of cemand was halted, and 
|the slight decrease has continued into 
1931. However, the increase in generating 
capacity has not stopped; nor has there 
been any material reduction in operating 
revenues, the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, showing only about a quarter of 1 
per cent less revenues than the fiscal 
year 1930. No other great industry ex- 
hibits a like resistance to the general 
economic irfluence of this period. 

Filling a special place in the industrial 
and social structure of the country, for 
seven out of 10 homes and one out of nine 
tarms are now served with electricity, the 


it 


electric power business has, indeed, defi- | 


nite characteristics that distinguish it 
from other basic industries. Its public- 
service nature plainly puts it in the same 
general class with the railways, yet there 
are marked differences in the nature of 
the business of these two public utilities 
}and in their organic set-up. Thus it is 
that some comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween the country’s transportation system 
and its power system become highly in- 
fc ‘mative. 


‘All Vigor of Youth’ 


In 10-year Growth 


shows all the vigor of youth—it has grown 
in the past decade from less than $5,000,- 
/ 000,000 of invested capital to more than 
$12,000,000,000—about 150 per cent. In the 
same period, the Class I railroads have 
grown from under $20,000.000,000 to more 
than $25,000,000.000—less Than 30 per cent. 
With this relative growth in mind? it will 
be readily understood that for 
tive years the power companies have made 
larger capital expenditures than the trans- 
portation companies, although only so 
‘recently as 1923 the 
}this purpose more than $1,000,000,000 in 


a single year while power and light com- | 


panies spent only about $600,000,000. 
Equally significanv is the fact that while 
| there has. been little change in the sta- 
tistics of service rendered by the railways 
auring the past 10 years, other than to 
reflect the general trend of business ac- 
tivity, all the statistics for the light and 


| power industry for the same period indi- | 


cate an almost uninterrupted growth. 
Whether measured by generating capacity, 
sales of energy, or revenues earned, the 
increase in the 10 years has been 100 per 
cent or more 

If we compare what the public pays, 
we find a similar contrast in the trends 
of the older and the younger public utility. 
During the past decade the net change in 
operating revenues of the railways has 
been $1,000,000,000, although there was a 


Arrival of Seasonal Cold W eather 


Helps Business in Many Localities 


_peroats from 27 localities on conditions affecting business and employment were 
made public Dec. 2 by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of the President's 


Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
offices of the Department of Commerce, 


+ 


Boston 


The Massachusetts 
Labor and Industries reports a decrease of 
1.6 per cent in the number of wage earners 
employed by 136 public utility companies dur- 
| ing October, as compared with September of 
this year Aggregate weekly pay rolls de- 


clined 3.4 per cent The largest losses both 
in wage earners and pay rolls are reported by 
steam railroads. The same source reports a 
decrease of 8.1 per cent in the number of 
wage earners in 1,058 manufacturing establish- 
ments for October of this year, compared with 
September, while aggregate weekly earnings 
declined 12.1 per cent, and average weekly 
earnings 4.4 per cent 

A survey of 85 boot and shoe establishments 
showed a decrease 11.4 per cent in the 
number of wage earners, a decrease of 27.1 
per cent in the aggregate weekly earnings, 
and a decrease of $3.31 in average weekly 
earnings Fifty woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers show a decrease of 37.1 per cent in 
the number of wage earners, a decrease of 
40.9 per cent in aggregate weekly earnings 
and a decrease of $1.22 in average weekly 
earnings Fifty cotton mills report a de- 
crease of 18.8 per cent in the number of wage 
earners, a decrease of 28.2 per cent in aggre- 
gate weekly earnings, and a decrease of $1.90 
in average weekly earnings 

Curtailment of operations in Fall River and 
New Bedford, together with the closing of 
textile mills in Lawrence due to labor dis- 
putes, were largely responsible for decreases 
Sixteen confectionery 
increase of 23.7 p cent in its employes, and 
an increase of 153 per cent in its aggregate 
weekly pay roll Wage adjustments were re- 
ported by 33 establishments, all of which 
were decreases averaging 9.7 per cent and 
affecting over 7,000 persons 


Buffalo 


$1.800,000 


Boston Department of 


of 


Buffalo: Approximately 
works is in prospect for 
ment relief, as a result 
Buffalo. Of this amount $1,322,000 was pro- 
ected when the Council adopted the emer- 
gency work relief program of the administra- 
tion 3efore the emergency work relief pro- 
gram becomes effective, it will be submitted to 
fhe State commission charged with disburse- 
ment of the $20,000,000 fund which the State 
has appropriated for welfare relief If ap- 
proved it is expected to provide employment 
for approximately 2,000 workers during the 
coming Winter 

Life insurance 

October among 
iness compiled by 


in public 
Winter unemploy- 
of Council action in 


saleg showed the only gain 
1e 17 indices of local 
the Buffalo Chamber of 
ree the corresponding month a 
In 35 Buffal offices of legal reserve, 
group ance totaled $8.- 
n increase of 10 cent over the 
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>; . 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh: In the steel plants in the Wheel- 
ing district 1,200 men have returned to work. 
The Tinplate Company, in its Pittsburgh dis- 
trict plant, placed 3,000 employes on full time. 
It had previously operated on a 2-day week 
schedule Important plant construction and 
repair work is to be started shortly by the 
United States Steel Company at its Johns- 
town, Pa., works, and will materially help em- 

ent conditions in that district Cash 
able for Christmas purchases will be con- 
rably increased by an arrangement worked 
by the Pittsburgh banks 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia: The Philadelphia drive for the 
unemployed has accomplished two-thirds of 
goal and the total raised so far is over 
$6,000,000 Of this amount employes of the 
Federal Government located in Philadelphia 
have contributed over $100,000 The 
shown by employes now working toward the 
fortunate in all industries very en- 
couraging. The prospects for any appreciable 
gain in the Philadelphia district during the 
next few months is not very great Factory 
employment showed a drop of 1 per cent 
while wage payments showed a gain of .2 per 
cent for October 
Production shows an increase but 
the normal seasonable 
products, chemicais 
paper and printing. showed a 
mal SS Seasonable gains in 
nd cotton yarns, 

l uilding and co 
g off. Wholesale prices 
but give 
I il prices are still declin- 
lightly Dollar sales are off over 20 per 
cent compared 1930 Financial condi- 
tions are very much better in this section and 

bank failures have dropped sharply. 
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The 
follow: 


reports, which came from district 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, Del Optimism 
throughout the Wilmington district because 
of a genuine work and relief program to 
be conducted this Winter. The chairman of 
last year’s committee has been drafted to 
head up the general program thf year. Work 
is assured 1,000 men and women weekly from 
now on with a $400,000 bond issue adopted 
by the city council, $250,000 of which is to 
be expended directly for labor 

This with State, county and private opera- 
tions should carry Wilmington through 
Winter A monthly expenditure 
by the Family Society will be made with 
funds provided by the Mayor's Committee. An 
appropriation of $8,000 was made to the Sal- 
vation Army for the relief of single men with- 
out dependents. There is a community-wide 
interest in revivification of industry and all 
elements of the population are supporting 


the program 
Norfolk, Va. 


Norfolk. Va.: A of the cities have 
been making their Community Fund Drive 
during the past few days. but only one final 
report is yet availaBle Richmond oversub- 
scribed the $592,000 budget by over 
Norfolk's eight-day drive for $280,600 finished 
with a $20,000 deficit, but workers will con- 
tinue their efforts until the total amount is 
brought in, and $8,000 of that has been prom- 
ised Several banks in the tobacco belt, 
temporarily closed, were reopened in the past 
fortnight 
The Danville Chamber of Commerce advises 
that silk mills continue working day and 
night shifts, hosiery mills are working over- 
time occasionally, lumber mills are operating 
part time cniy, while all other plants are 
Operating regularly Construction work con- 
tinues dull, and there is a surplus of textile 
workers, construction workers and unskilled 
labor Heavier sales in the tobacco market 
have given work to additional laborers in 
factories, but the exact number is not known 

The Roanoke Chamber of Commerce reports 
that retail! business continues fair. Fourteen 
bankruptcies were listed totaling $78,000. No 
organization reported changes in working 
hours. The net decrease of employes in 25 
organizations was eight, and the decrease in 
pay rolls 3230 

Governor Pollard has announced that a 
five-day week on State projects will be placed 
in effect on State work as soon as practica- 
ble. as an emergency employment measure 
The Virginia Committee on Unemployment 
has estimated that total unemployment in 
the State on Oct. 6 was 20,000. The Rich- 


mond post office will employ 250 men for the 
Christmas rush 


‘ T ‘ 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Charlotte, N. C.: Definite improvement 
onditions affecting skilled labor 
was reported to the Central 
delegates representing all trades except the 
bricklayers Improvement in the recent past 
has been particularly noticeable in the paint- 
ing, woodworking, carpentry and plumbing 
lines Machinists are also enjoying an ap- 
preciable increase in work. During the week 
Just ended 32 persons were placed in employ- 
ment by the local State-Federal Employment 
Bureau, as compared to 24 in the week before 
Contractors, builders and allied trades peo- 
ple in the two Carolinas find encouragement 
in the recent upward trend in major con- 
struction work. The past several weeks have 
brought good tidings from various sections in 
reports of renewed activity in building. Con- 
tracts for construction projects in the two 
Carolinas were let in the past week, involving 
a total of $220,576 Widening of some of the 
streets in the business section of Salisbury, 
N. C., will begin this week. Abutting prop- 
erty owners will pay for material used, but 
labor will be paid for from a fund contrib- 
uted by citizens for the aid of the unem- 
ployed 


prevails 


number 


in 
in Charlotte 
Labor Union by 


. ~ . 
Charleston, S. C. 

Charlestoa, 8. C The local Chamber of 
Commerce reported that the tourist trade 
continues 10 to 20 per cent lower than for 
the same period last Fall This is thought 
to be due iargely to the continued warm 
weather in the North The American Cigar 
Company which has had a steady expansion 
program during the last year announced 
| through the local Chamber that they plan to 
}continue this program by steadily increasing 
the number of employes It is expected that 
| in the course of the year. the present number 
}of employes will be doubled The City of 
Charleston has announced that the pay of all 
city workers will be cut from 15 to 18 per 
| cen This adjustment is for the purpose of 
obtaining a loan which, in turn, will permit 
the city to pay its employes 


The report of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in the issue of 
Dec. 4. 


First of all, the light and power industry | 


the past} 


railways spent for | 


the | 
of $25,000 


$11,000. | 


| slightly greater difference between the ex- 
| tremes, as for the best year, 1926, the total 
| Was $6,383,000,000, and for the worst year, 
| 1931, it was $5,281,000,000. 
| industry, however, there has been an un- 
| interrupted increase in revenues from ap- 
| proximately $1,000,000,000 in 1921 to ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 in 1930. 


The contrast is again shown when ratios 
of capital expenditures to operating rev- 
|}enues are compared. Last year this ratio 
|}was nearly 1:2 for tlfe power industry 
and less than 1:6 for the railways, and 
a similar difference has been shown in 
|other years. By the very nature of the 
| business, the electric light compaines must 
|} expand their generating capacity to meet 
|new demand, and in this electric age the 
point of market saturation can not yet 
be seen. 


Contrast of Revenue 


| And Expenditures 

Another instructive comparison _ be- 
tween the two industries can be made in 
the percentage of gross operating rev- 
enue to invested capital. With the rail- 
ways this percentage has ranged from 30 
in 1923 to 20 in 1930; with the light and 
power industry there has been a similar 
decrease from 24'¢ in 1923 to 16 in 1930. 
Both industries thus show a definite 
; trend, though the ratios are notably dif- 
ferent. 


This difference in revenue-capital ratios 
jis better understood when we allow for 
| the much larger labor item in railway 
operation, the aggregate pay roll of the 
railways being more than five times the 
total for the electric utilities, although 
the railway investment is only about twice 
that of the power industry. 
the preeminent labor saver, is itself labor- 
cheap, but transportation service is largely 
human service. Thus, the operating costs 
of an electric power station and a railroad 
train exhibit this contrast: In the di- 
| Vision of the railroad dollar of revenue 
|}more than eight times as much as is 
spent for labor as for fuel (44.8 cents and 
5.4 cents, respectively, in 1930), but in 
the division of the electric-utility dollar 
the labor cost is only about two and a 
quarter times the fuel cost (21.3 cents 
| and 9.3 cents). The electric utilities spend 
| for labor less than a half as must per 
‘dollar of revenue as the railways. An- 
|other marked  difiference is the much 
| larger ratio of fixed charges in the power 
jindustry than in the railway industry. 

Since 1921 last year is the only one to 
show a decrease in electric energy gen- 
erated or sold, but even this was a mat- 
ter of less than 2 per cent and was not 
reflected in the revenues. The public 
interest in the power situation resolves 
itself into questions concerning the qual- 
ity of service rendered and the _ price 
asked for energy. In terms of residential 
service the average price of the kilowatt- 
hour has been steadily lowered in the 
past decade—from 17.52 cents in 1921 to 
6.06 cents in 1930—and during the pres- 
ent year the decrease has continued until 
on July 1, 1931, the average revenue per 
kilowatt-hour from domestic customers 
was 5.91 cents. This lowering of the rate 
is of course due to several causes, among 
which State regulation must be included. 

More notable, however, in this 10-year 
| period, and yet not unconnected with the 
lowered rate, has been the increased use 
of electricity in the home—a 250 per cent 
gain in quantity sold to customers of this 
class as compared with a gain of less 
than 150 per cent in total quanitiy gen- 
erated. Not only have the number of 
| domestic customers and the number of 
people living in electrically lighted homes 
been more than doubled in these 10 years, 
but the average annual consumption of 
the domestic customers has steadily in- 
creased from 347 kilowatt-hours in 1921 
|to 563 at the end of.the fiscal year 1931. 
The nearest approach to this rate of 
increase in public service is probably to 
be found in the record of that other pub- 
lic utility, the telephone; yet even here 


both the number of telephones in service | 


and the use of these instruments fall 
short of doubling in these 10 years. 


Cost Decreasing 


With Greater Use 

In terms of the average household bud- 
get, the average consumption of electricity 
in 20,000,000 American homes in July, 
1931, was 22 per cent greater than in 
January, 1929, yet the increase in the 
size of the monthly bill rendered was only 
9 per cent. There is every reason, more- 
over, to expect that this increase in aver- 
age consumption and decrease in average 
household rate through the country as a 
| whole will continue. 

Characteristics of 
indicated in the above comparisons are 
its temarkable growth, its noteworthy 
Stability, and its happy adjustment of ca- 
|pacity to demand. The rate of growth is 
seen to have exceeded by a wide margin 
that of the railways in recent years; and 
with this expansion of facilities has gone 
an increasing requirement of new capital 
each year and the corresponding need of 
credit, inasmuch as the capital expendi- 
tures equal half the gross revenues. Thus, 
the standing of the industry with the in- 
vesting public becomes a matter of vital 
concern, and its public relations form a 
critical topic for consideration 

The stability of this industry in these 
times of widespread and severe testing 
has been demonstrated by the mainte- 
nance of earnings for the industry as a 
whole. And this exceptional record, 
among the major industries, is clearly 
to be credited to the favorable relation 
of demand and supply. What other pro- 
ductive industries are now seeking, this 
electric utility already possesses. 

It is generally recognized that in many 
of the basie industries costs of distribut- 
ing foods to consumers have been in- 
creasing as costs of production have been 
lowered In the electric power business, 
however, some of the items that con- 
tribute to the high cost of selling a prod- 
uct are absent, such as competitive mar- 
keting, long-time credit, warehousing, and 
storage. On the other hand, furnishing, 
as it does, at large capital cost, its own 
transportation through the long-distance 
transmission and local distribution sys- 
tems, the power and light company has 
its own peculiar problem in distribution 
Moreover, there is necessarily considerable 
loss between the generating plant and 
the ultimate consumer that engineering 
advances may reduce but can not remove 
Thus the amount of electricity produced 
but not sold last year reached the im- 
posing total of 14.500,000.000-kilowatt 
hours, or a loss of about 16'4 per cent. 
This percentage is being steadily reduced, 
so that it is already more than 1 per cent 
lower than in 1926. 


Market Expands 


Despite Depression 

Generating capacity has been 
fairly well adjusted to market demand. 
As a modern power plant can not be 
planned and builWin a year, new construc- 
tion continues even in a period like the 
present, and thousands of kilowatts are 
added each month to the generating ca- 
pacity of the country. 

Indeed, the recoras of output in these 
two years of general industrial depression 
plainly indicate an expanding market for 
electricity. The temporary falling off of 
wholesale demand by the industrial users 
has been offset by an increase in retail 
sales to domestic and other small users, so 
that the revenues at present are essen- 
tially the same as two years ago. New 
customers are being found, while old ones 


the power industry 


kept 
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States Cooperate 


Fire Protection 
On Gasoline Sales 


In New Jersey Is 


Shown to Be High 


State Tax Survey Commis- 
sion Blames Multiplica- 
tion of Small Municipal 
Jurisdictions 


Iowa and Minnesota to Give 
Reciprocal Data on Inter- 
state Transactions 


St. Paut, MInn., Dec. 2. | 


| A conference of the gasoline tax admin- 
istrators of the States of Iowa, Minnesota, | 
North Dakota and Wisconsin “to consider 
cooperative action for better control of 
|interstate gasoline sales,” ‘has been sug- 
|} gested by George H. Griffith, Chief of Di- 
| Vision of Oil Inspection in Minnesota to 
the Iowa State ‘ireasurer, R. E. Johnson. 

Mr. Griffith said he proposes to furnish 
| che Iowa Officials with a list of Minnesota 
|oil dealers who sell and deliver gasoline 
|in Iowa, together with monthly state- 
ments of such dealers showing sales made 
in Iowa either direct or by tank wagons. 
| Reciprocal information is requested ot the 
Iowa authorities. 





TRENTON, WN. J., Dec. 2.—‘‘The available 
evidence indicates that the public expendi- 
j|tures for fire protction in New Jersey are 
high as compared with those in other 
States, the State Tax Survey Commission 
declared in a report just issued on fire 
| protection services and costs. Multiplica- 
; tion of small municipal jurisdictions was 


Face Value of Policy {fection while lessening its eticeney. 
| Of Fire Insurance 


Although smaller in area, population 
| Upheld in Kentucky 





| than Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, Bos- 

ton or Pittsburgh, Hudson County, as a 
whole spent more for fire protection in 
1928 under its divided municipal govern- 
ments than any of these cities with the 
exception of Boston, it was pointed out. 
A single fire department for the county 
was recommended. 


State Court of Appeals Rul- ‘ieaiiiiaaidie cance 
Consolidation of Hudson County’s fire 


ing Denies Provision In- sf 
the Commission 


- |fighting organizations, 

surer May Rebuild De-/ found, and the setting up of a single 
¢ department could provide the same degree 

stroyed Property 


and assessed values of taxable property 


|of protection, according to the standards 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and still save the county’s tax- 
payers $1,624,000 on the basis of 1928 
costs. 


FrRANKForT, Ky., Dec. 2—A provision in 
a fire insurance policy that the oo 
may elect to rebuild the destroyed prop- ‘ 
erty instead of avin the sum fixed by| One of the primary causes of the high 
the policy for total loss is in conflict with | Cost of fire protection in New Jersey was 
the valued policy law of Kentucky and if|Ceclared to be the placing of too great 
the insured settles for the amount which/| reliance on manpower and equipment of 
it would have cost to replace the prop-| fire departments and too little upon other 
|erty, he is entitled to recover the balance |factors such as water supply, adequate 
‘up to the face amount of the policy, the | aiarm systems, and fire prevention meas- 
| Kentucky Court of Appeals has just held,| Wes, including standardized control of 
The case was that of Horn v. Atlas As-|uilding construction and fire hazards. 
surance Co., Ltd. | “It is conceded that popuiar clamor 

The plaintiff carried a policy for $1,500 | induces official emphasis upon the visible 
on certain property with the defendant rms of fire protection embodied in a 
insurance company. The property was rge fire department and its sensational 
entirely destroyed by fire and an esti-| response to an alarm,” the Commission 
mate was made of the amount of the loss,| declared. “But it is shown, on the basis 
submitted as the price of rebuilding the|of insurarice ratings of deficiencies in 
structure, which was $1,061. The com- |New Jersey communities, which enter into 
| pany stated it would restore the property| the making of fire insurance rates, that 
under a provision of the policy giving it| adequate water supply and pressure, the 
| this option, but the insured asked for| size of water supply pipes and the num- 
the money ($1.061) which was paid to| ber and adequacy of fire hydrants, sound 
him and a settlement receipt executed. | building regulations and effective inspec- 
| Later this suit was instituted to recover|tion to enforce these, and other pre- 
the difference between that sum and the/|ventive measures for the avoidance of 
face amount of the policy. | fire hazards would in the long run be both 


Pointing out that the valued policy law | less expensive and more effective safe- 
is considered a part of the policy, the| guards. 


court of appeals said that “each party, ! 
having at the inception of the contract | 
agreed on the value, ought to be held to} 
his agreement and one of them should| Jersey municipalities, it is shown, the 
not be permitted to renounce the con-!most serious fire protection .deficiencies 
tract after liability attaches. Make aj|vwere caused by inadequate water supply, 
contract and stick to it is good policy,|other defects of the water system, special 
good law and good morals.” structural conditions in the physical 
In support of its decision holding that | make-up of the community, and defects 
;it would be a violation of the contract|in the fire department organization and 
|for the insurance a to pay less | management.” 
|for a total loss than the principal sum | ject . 
j insured, the court cited authorities from | easetion of a enw ee ee 


Ohio, Mississippi and Texas and analo-| jn > i * 
gous cases decided in Kentucky. g code, better training of firemen, ade 


Water Serious Factor 
“In no less than 14 of the larger New 


Acceptance of the :um paid under the | 
settlement agreement fs not a bar to 
recovery of the judgment sought, the 
court further ruled, because “there was | 
no compromise for there was nothing in| 
| dispute.” 


|mave simply reduced their demand. 

That the electric business of the country 
is neither overbuilt nor overproducing is | 
u Yenefit that must, in large part, be at- | 
tributed to the fact that the industry is 
treated as a regulated public service mo- 


quate attention to the solution of the 
highly technical problems of fire pre- 
vention, a state-initiated study of fire 
rrotection and prevention in rural areas, 
and a fire prevention commission of State 
and local officials headed by a technicall 

trained fire prevention engineer, wit 

power to make and enforce regulations 
and to hear appeals. Revision of present 
fire-fighting establishments on a regional 
basis, in many cases, with proper stand- 


;}ards under State supervision, could effect 


substantial savings in both taxes and in- 
Surance premiums, it was stated. 


1. 


popoly. This highly favorable advantage = 
|of being a balanced industry, able to ad- | “ 
| Just capacity.to demand, is due in part | two competitors agreed to form a second 
|to the fact that the indispensable nature |COMpany and each participate in the 
jot the service rendered, together with the | Stock ownership of the new company. In 
new uses constantly added, tends to aug-| that case, the Court said: 
ment that demand, but it should also be| “Prior to Feb. 17, 1918, the Cleveland 
observed that the monopoly of market al- |Company had been engaged in competi- 
|lowed to the electric utilities creates aj|tion with the Aluminum Company. On 
high degree df stabilization that is ben-|that day it agreed with the Aluminum 
cficial to both the public and the industry.|Company to organize, and later there was 
To these economic advantages, not | organized, a third corporation, which was 
shared by most other productive busi-| to purchase, and later did purchase, the 
nesses, should be added the geographic | aluminum rolling mill and also the ‘alu- 
expansion of the larger units in the power | minum rolling mill business’ of the Cleve< 
industry, a type of growth that differs in land Company. This finding of the Com- 
some respects from that of other basic | mission is sustained by the record which 
industries. The interstate business in the| includes an agreement between the two 
transmission of electric energy is not only |old companies for the sale by the Cleve- 
clready established but rapidly increasing | land Company to the new corporation, not 
ir volume. Indeed, measured by quantity | of its rolling mill alone but of its accounts 
the interstate movement of electricity was | receivable * * — 
almost twice as much last year as four The court found monopoly features in 
years ago, although in percentage the in-| this merger and said that the Aluminum 
crease seems less, the kilowatt-hours ex-|Company was the dominant factor in the 
ported from State to State constituting 10) aluminum industry and produced one- 
per cent of the total suply in 1926, and| half of the pig aluminum ingots made in 
over 13 per cent in 1930. And this growth | the world and all that was made fn the 
in the interstate business of the power | United States. “In the oomestic field, one 
industry may be expected to continue. substantial competitor * * * arose be- 
> , ‘ fore the war; but during the war it suc- 
Industry Outgrows cumbed to financial difficulties and its 
Regional Scope properties were purchased by the Alumi- 
Although the praciical development of |num Company.” Moreover, it was found 
electric power transmission is at present | that the Aluminum Company and its 
limited by physical and economic condi- | Subsidiaries produced one-half of the 
tions to a few hundred miles, the larger | Sheet aluminum made in the world and, 
systems are not adequately described as | Prior to the war, produced all the sheet 
“regional” in geograptitc extent, for sevy- | aluminum made in the United States. In 
eral systems comprise marketing areas|the instant case, there is no such proof 
within no less than five contiguous |0f public interest adversely affected by 
States. The geographic relations, then,|reason of either the purchase of the 
are those determined byrdistance rather |Melba Manufacturing Company in the 
than by State boundaries, and the re-|manner described or of the stock of the 
sult is economic rather than  political| Smith Company, nor was there a sub- 
units. 


Along with this interlocking of operat- 
ing companies and their affiliations as | 
great systems, the interstate commerce in | 
electricity has been national rather than 
regional in scope. Indeed, under similar | 
geographic conditions in continental Eu- | 
rope, an international network of trans- 
mission lines is already coming into being 
over there. Coal power and water power 
are being exchanged across national 
boundaries in the interest of efficiency 
and economy 

Transmission of electrical energy in 
wholesale quantities has been declared by 
the Supreme Court in the Attleboro’ case 
to be interstate commerce national in 
character and therefore beyond the reg- 
ulatory power of the States, even in the 
absence of congressional action. It fol- 
lows that, so far as wholesale interstate 
commerce is concerned, inasmuch as 
Congress has not occupied the field and 
the States are unable to occupy it, there 
is at present an area which is wholly un- 
controlled. There are different esttmates 
as to the size of this area, but it is clear 
that from the standpoint of quantity in- 
terstate transmission is of great impor- 
tanc? and of wide diversity of importanc:< 
as related to the several States. 

The section of the summary of the 
report covering the year’s work of the 
Commission will be printed in the is- 
sue of Dec. 4 


stantial lessening of competition. 
Order reversed. 


A Bright Spot / 


a plant capacity 
of the National Group 
has been increased 55% 
in the past two years 
in preparedness for 
renewed industrial 
activity on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. 


Installed Capacity: 


Dec. 31, 1929: 497,000 kw. 
Dec. 31, 1931: 774,000 kw. 


Acquisition of Securities 
In Other Companies Upheld 


The ATIONAL 


GROUP’ 


Nationa! Electric 


{Continued from Page 6.] 

stock of the other corporations by the 
petitioner. Yet there is a lack of com- 
petitive quality and quantity in the lines, 
of articles, produced by the petitioner, 
Smith Company and the Parfumerie 
Melba, Inc. The total volume of nei cal:s 
and therefore the business carried on by 
these companies is not substantiel when 
;it is considered that at least $125,000,000 
| oom of these products are annually 
| sold. 

In Aluminum Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm 
(254 Fed. 401) referred to by respondent, 


Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 


Serving 2500 cities and towns 
on the Atlantic Seaboard 


Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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Wabash Railway | 
Ordered Placed | 
In Receivership 


Action Removes Line From 
Possibility of Aid Under 
‘Loan Plan’ for Weaker 
Carriers, I. C. C. States | 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The Wabash 
Railway, around which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proposed to build 
up a “fifth system” in Eastern Trunk Line 
Territory, was placed in the hands of re-!| 
ceivers yesterday by order of the Federal 
District Court at St. Louis. Walter S. 
Franklin, newly elected president of the 
road, and Frank C. Nicodemus, assistant 
general counsel, were appointed receivers. | 

The receivers were named on petition 
of T. J. Moss Tie Company, which claimed 
the road was “completely insolvent” and 
based its action on a claim of $49,651. The 
road also defaulted on large interest pay- 
ments. 








Application of Loan Plan 

Consent of the Wabash Railway_to the 
appointment of receivers in the Federal 
District Court of St. Louis places that 
railroad along with the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, which also is in receivership, be- 
yond the aid of the carriers’ “loan plan” in 
the event the Commission approves the 
railway executives’ proposed modification 
of its plan to aid the financially weak 
lines, under the terms of the plan, ac- 
cording to information made vailable at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Dec. 2. ; 

The rail executives propose to substi- 
tute, in lieu of the Commission’s plan to! 
“pool” revenues resulting from authorized | 
freight rate increases on certain commodi- 
ties for distribution as “gratuities” to roads | 
which can not meet interest payments, a 
plan which would provide “loans” rather | 
than “gifts” to such lines. s | 

The “loan feature” of the carriers’ pro- 
posal, however, stipulated that no loans 
would be made to any road which was 
either already in default or which could 
not meet its fixed charges even with 
aid of a loan. | 

Proposal for Trunk Line Systems 

Both the Wabash and the Seaboard 
Air Line railroads were to form the nucleus 
of a fifth competitve system in Eastern | 
teritorry, to be termend “The Wabash- 








Seaboard System No. 7,” according to the) 
Commission's consolidation plan of Dec. | 
9, 1929, which proposed unification of the} 
Nation's rail properties into 21 independent 
systems. - 

A counter proposal, providing for four | 
rather than five systems in the East has 
been brought to the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission by the Pennsylvania, the, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York Cen-)| 
tral and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 


Hearings on the trunk lines’ petition to) tories will result in general increases, | 


modify the Commission’s plan to conform 
with their counter proposal is scheduled 
for Jan. 6 at Washington. 

The Wabash Railway comprises 4,512 
miles of all line, including trackage rights. 
It had outstanding on the first of this year 
a total of $143,460,000 of capital stock, ac- | 
cording to its annual report to the Com- 
mission. : 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, through its 
subsidiary the Pennsylvania Company, 
owns 675,800 shares of stock, consisting of 
362,900 shares of common and 312,900 of | 
first preferred 5 per cent stock, og almost 
50 per cent of the total outstanding. 

The Commission some time ago ordered 
the Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania 
Company to relinquish control of the Wa- 
bash under section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
followin r 
led the Commission to determine that such 
stockholdings “may” tend to eliminate or 
curb competition between the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Wabash. 

Instead of complying with the Com- 
mission’s order to sell the stock, however, 
the Pennsylvania took the matter to the 
courts, and the matter is yet to be de- 
cided. 


According to the Wabash’s annual re-| 


port, it had on Jan. 1, 1931, a total in- 
debtedness of $141,845,388 consisting of 
$122,859,938 of mortgage bonds, the first 
of which are due in 1939; $1,248,450 of 
income bonds and $17,737,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates. ’ 

The carrier's net operating 
1930 was $7,711,675. 

Largest Stockholders 

The 20 leading stockholders of the car- 
rier, as indicated in its annual report to 
the Commission, together with the amount 
of their holdings, follow: ; ; 

Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia, 
675,800 shares; Gray and Wilmerding, 
New York, 72,900; F. B. Keech & Co., 
New York, 24,040; Jenks, Gwynn & Co., 
New York, 18,655; Administratiekantoor 
Van Aandeelen der Wabash Railway Co., 
Amsterdam, 
ney and Co., New York, 15,625; Lehman 
Bros., New York, 14,026; Joseph Reider, 
Philadelphia, 9,491; Salkeld and Co., New 
York, 8,350; Springs and Co., New York, 
7,110; Robert Goelet, New York, 7,000; 
Billings, Olcott and Co., 6,512; H. Con- 
tent & Co., New York, 6,320; Loew & Co., 
New York, 6,300; Thompson and McKin- 


income in 


non, New York, 6,172; Ladenburg, Thal-| 
New York, 6,170; Horn-| 


man and Co., 
blower and Weeks, New York, 5,205; 
Joseph R. Warner, New York, 5,200; New- 


berg & Co., New York, 4,793; and Finch, | 


Wilson and Co., New York, 4,400. 


Rulings in Railway Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on.Dec. 2 made public decisions in rate 
end finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

Concrete Mixer: No. 23863.—Phoenix Utility 
Company v. Erie Railroad. 1. Carload rates 
charged on one power concrete mixer and 
one electric hoisting derrick from Kimbles, 
Pa., to Hartford, Tenn., found inapplicable. 

2. Carload rate charged on one power 
shovel from the same origin to Waterville, 
N. C., found applicable. Applicable rates 
found unreasonable and in contravention of 
the aggregate-of-intermediates provision of 
section 4 of the act. Reparation awarded 

China Clay: No. 21619.—Trenton Potteries 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Rate on china clay, in carloads, from 
Hockessin, Del., to Trenton, N. J., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable basis of rates 
prescribed for the future, and reparation 
awarded. A 

F. D. No. 8653.—1. Value for rate-making 
purposes of the property held for and used 
in the service of transportation by the Oil 
Fields Short Line Railroad Company dur- 
ing the period Sept. 1, 1920. to Dec. 31, 1920, 
and the calendar years 1921, 1922, and 1923, 
and the net railway operating income re- 
ceived for those periods determined. 

2. Excess net railway operating income 
found to have been received for the period 
Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1920. 

Examiner’s Reports 

Fire Clay: No. 24478.—Nicholson Corpora- 
tion v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
Rate on mine-run or crude fire clay, in 
carloads, from St. Louis and Cheltenham, 
Mo., to Kusa, Okla., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

Stone: No. 22315.—Liberty Lime & Stone 
Company, Inc. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road. 1 Rates on crushed stone, crushed 
stome screenings, and chert from Rocky 
Point, Va., to destinations in North and 
South Carolina found unreasonable to cer- 
tain points. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and neperesion awarded. 

2. tes on ground or pulverized lime- 
storie from Rocky Point to destinations in 
North and South Carolina found to have 
been applicable on certain shipments de- 
scribed as filler for highway construction. 

3. Rates on stone dust from Rocky Point 
to destinations in North and South Carolina 
found unreasonable to certain points. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded 

Logs: No. 24370.—D. L. Jennings v. Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad. Rates on ash and oak 
logs. in carloads, from Maryland and Penn- 
syivania points to Menlo Park, N. J., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 





hearings and arguments which | 


Holland, 16,527; C. D. Bar-| 





Airplane Servite 
Expanding Abroad 


New Routes in Africa and the 
Orient Are Reported to Com- 
merce Department 





Reports from consular offices in widely 
separated sections of the world show 
definite improvement in air transportation 
facilities. 

A large American motor company has 
acquired the Union Airways of South 
Africa operating between Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Durban and Johannesburg on 
a weekly schedule. 

The service on the Shanghai-Hankow- 
Ichang air line, after passing through 
many difficulties and loss of equipment as 
a result of the disastrous Yangtze River 
flood, is again operating on regular sched- 
ules. Officials of the aviation company 
said the service would be extended to 


|Chungking before the end of the year. 
A company has been formed to operate | 
a bi-daily air service between a | 
lis | 


and Tangier, a distance of 30 miles. 
service will reduce the travel time between 


the points from 3 hours and more to} 


about 20 or 25 minutes, the consular re- 
port said. 2 
The report also stated that an official 


{bulletin of the Spanish Zone of Morocco 
opened a number of military fields 
{Spanish Morocco to private and commer- 


in 


cial aircrafts. ; 

Earlier in the Fall, the first round trip 
between Seville, Spain, and the Canary 
Islands was made by the postal service. 
This line will carry mail and light mer- 
chandise on a schedule of two round trips 
each week. No passengers will be car- 
ried.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Revision. of Rates 
On Eastern Rail 
Shipments Deferred 





Portions of Structure Which 
Was Ordered a Year Ago 
To Be Effective Dec. 3 to 


Be Reconsidered 


Certain portions of the revised class 


|rate structure ordered by the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission almost a year ago 


to become effective Dec. 3 for eastern ter- | 


ritory, together with certain commodity 
rates also scheduled to go into effect on 
that date, were suspended by the Commis- 
sion Dec. 2 pending further hearing and 
consideration of the issues involved. 

In all other respects the revisions or- 
dered by the Commission, which in both 
|Western Trunk Line and Eastern terri- 


will become effective as ordered. 

The notices of suspension of the speci- 
fied rates follow: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended from Dec. 3, 1931, until July 3, 
1932, by an order entered in: 

Docket No. 3662, schedules proposing to re- 
vise class and commodity rates applicable via 
Lake Michigan or Lake Superior ports on rail 
and lake and rail-lake-rail traffic both east- 
bound and westbound, between eastern and 
western points. 

Docket No. 3663, schedules proposing to 
substitute the sotithern scale of class rates 


classification territory from, to and between 
| Georgetown, Paris and Walton, Ky., on the 
one hand, and points in Buffalo-Pittsburgh, 
| Eastern Trunk Line and New England terri- 
| tories on the other hand, resulting generally 
in increases. 

Docket No. 3665, schedules proposing to ap- 
ply class rates, published in purported com- 
pliance with the order of the Commission in 
Docket No. 17000, part 2, on excelsior and 
|}excelsior pads, in carloads, within and _ be- 
}tween points in Western Trunk Line and Illi- 
nois territories, which results generally in 
increases, 

Docket No. 3661, schedules proposing to 
cancel commodity rates and establish a basis 
of 3212 per cent of first-class rates on iron or 
steel pipe and i:ttings. in carloads, from, to 
}and between points in Western Trunk Line 
territory. 

Docket No. 3660, schedules proposing to es- 
tablish class rates from and to stations on the 
Bristol and Norton, Va., lines of the Norfolk 
|& Western Railway and branches radiating 
therefrom, and stations Potters Flats to St. 
| Paul, Va., on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway, on the one hand, and points in 
cfhceial classification ferrilory, on the othcr 
hand, on a basis lower than approved by the 
Commission in Docket No. 15879, and to can- 
|cel commodity rates on carbide of calcium 
|from Ivannoe, Va. 

Docket No. 3664, schedules proposing to es- 
tablish joint through class rates within and 
between points in Official and Western Trunk 
| Line territories which will make inapplicable 
the so-called “‘combination rule’’ as applied 
to separately established commodity rate fac- 
| tors in the construction of through rates on 
plaster and plaster articles, resulting in in- 
| creased rates thereon. 

Docket No. 3659, schedules proposing to re- 
vise rates on potatoes, carloads between points 
in Western Trunk Line territory, and be- 
tween points in Western Trunk Line and Illi- 
nois territories. 

Docket No. 3666, schedules proposing to re- 
| Vise the rates Op wool and mohair in pur- 
ported, complian with the Commission's de- 
| cision and orders in Docket No. 20703, from 
western points to Baltimore, Md., Boston, 
Mass., New York, N. Y., Newport News, Va., 
Norfolk, Va., and Philadelphia, Pa., but in 
doing so have canceled the rates to points 
taking same rates or basing thereon. 
| Docket No. 3667, schedules proposing to 
revise the rates on lime between points in 
| Western Trunk Line territory to remove ex- 
| isting fourth section departures, which results 
| senerally in increases, 

Docket No. 3668, schedules proposing to in- 
crease certain rates on cotton from Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas to eastern and New Eng- 
}land destinations via New Orleans, La., in 
connection with rail and water routes. 











| Docket No. 3669, schedules proposing to 
; cancel commodity rates on liquid chlorine, 
|in carloads, within and between points in 
Central Freight Association and Western 


Trunk Line territories, in purported compli- 
ance with the Commission's decision in I. C. 
C. Docket No. 22607. 

Docket No. 3670, schedules proposing to can- 
cel routing on grain and grain products, car- 
loads, between certain stations on the Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe Railway, in Oklahoma, and 
Memphis, Tenn., via the route of the Panhan- 
die & Santa Fe Railway, through Clinton, 
Okla., and 
cific Railway. 





Navy Desires Inquiry 
On ‘Akron’s’ Worthiness 


LContinued from Page 1.) 
siderable public discussion about ‘over- 
weight.’ This excess weight represents 
improvement, greater strength, 
safer airship. 

“Another matter which has been ad- 
| versely commented upon by lay critics is 
the sped of the ‘Akron.’ With the pres- 
ent set of propellers her maximum speed 
is about 78 to 80 statute miles per hour 
as against 84 statute miles estimated. 
With a new set of propellers, now being 
provided, it is confidently expected her 
originally estimated speed will be at- 
tained.” 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, during the last 
session of Congress, and Representatives 
Vinson (Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga., and 
|McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., stated 
}Orally Dec. 1 that the alleged faults of 


|the “Akron” should be investigated. Mr. | 


| Vinson was ranking minority member of 
the House Naval Affairs at the last ses- 
| Sion, and Mr. McClintic was second rank- 
|ing minority member. 4 

The investigation is to be sponsored by 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
during the next congressional session, it 
was said. Such a procedure was explained 
as being for the purpose of preventing a 
recurrence of alleged faults in the “Akron” 
jin the “ZRS-5,” the “Akron's” 
|which will be built. 


in lieu of the class rates applicable in official | 


the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa-| 


and a) 


\ 
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Military Flying 
Aided by Special 
Data on Weather 


Removes Chief Hazard of 

| Air and Saves Lives, Says 
Chief Signal Officer of 
Army in Annual Report 


| 





[Continued from Page 5.] 
tion to the flying services removes one of 
the greatest ‘hazards to that service, and 
{has been a great factor in the saving of 
|life and property, as evidenced in the 
assembly of the Army Air Fleet from all 
portions of the United States during May, 
1931, and during the air exercises over 
the New England section of the country. 
Complete weather data were supplied from 
all sections of the country, and not a sin-| 
gle accident occurred through want of in- 
formation as to flying conditions. 

During the fiscal year 1931 each Army 
transport was equipped with high fre-| 
quency and intermediate frequency trans- | 
| mitters of the most modern design. Stand- 
; ard installation specifications were drawn 
up, switchboards were constructed at one 
|point and the resulting installations are 
as nearly identical as the variations in 
|}accommodations on the different ships 
| permitted. As a result of these installa- 
{tions Army transports are never out of 
|contact with Army shore stations. 


Equal of Any Fleet 

This radio equipment is the equal of | 
|that of any passenger fleet afloat and | 
| vastly superior to the equipment employed | 
/on most trans-Atlantic lines. Similar | 
| high frequency equipment and high power 
| intermediate frequency transmitters were | 
}also purchased for the (principal Army 
shore stations. Fixed schedules have re- 
sulted in almost 100 per cent observance 
of contacts between transports and shore 
stations and are sufficiently frequent to 
eliminate hit-or-miss calling except in 
|cases of emergency. 

| An officer from this office served as 
War Department representative and tech- 
nical advisor to the United States delega- 
tion which attended the second confer- 
lence of radio experts known as the C. C. 
I. R. held in Copenhagen, Denmark, dur- | 
ing the month of June. 

During the fiscal year 1931 the Alaska | 
System handled traffic as indicated below: 
| Commercial traffic, “this line,” $289,- 
| 431.43; commercial traffic, “other lines,” 








| $44,584.51; Government business, $339,- 
628.00; total, $673,643.94; less other line 
payments, $44,584.51; net credits, $629,- 


| 059.43. This is an increase of $944.2§ gross | 
and $6,956.91 net credit over the preceding 
| year. 

Replacing Cable 


| For the past year, the Alaska system 
has been intensively engaged on the proj-| 
ject to replace the Alaska cable by radio 
circuits. The new land transmitter build- 
| ing in Seattle was completed, the existing | 
| apparatus installed and everything placed 
| in readiness for installation of transmit- 

ters to be delivered in August of 1931. 
| The new transmitter building at An- 
| chorage and the temporary remote receiv- 
jing building at Ketchikan were com- 
| pleted. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
| an interdepartmental committee appointed | 
| by the President the Navy ceased han-| 
dling commercial business in Alaska about 
Jan. 1, 1931. This placed an increased 
load on the Sitka, Seward, Cordova and 
Kanakanak stations, and necessitated the | 
establishment of a new station at Kodiak, 
The assumption of these additional re- 
sponsibilities was carried out without ad- | 
ditional funds or personnel. 

An actual saving to the Government of | 
$254,611.64 was effected by the Signal) 
Corps in operating the War Department 
and Corps Area radio nets during the| 
fiscal year 1931, or approximately 30 per 
cent was made on the Government’s in- 
vestment in these nets. 

The War Department and Corps Area 
radio nets serve as an insurance to the | 
Government for continued communication | 
in the event of local and national emer- 
|gencies and disasters. 


82 Land Stations 


At the close of the fiscal year there were | 
82 permanent land stations operating | 
point to point service in the War Depart- | 
ment and Corps Area radio nets, and 69 
ship stations. At the end of the fiscal 
year there were 49 branches, bureaus and 
departments of the Government using the 
War Department radio facilities. The im- 
portant departments utilizing the War 
Department radio facilities the most 
were: United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Department of Commerce, Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Justice, and Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. The value of business handled 
for departments other than the War De- 
| partment was $194,816.99 or 374 per cent 
| Of the total value of all traffic. | 
Pigeon activities in the United States, | 
| Panama, Hawaii and the Philippines have | 
| been carefully supervised and it is believed | 
that the present pigeon stock and pigeon | 
training methods have now been devel-| 
| oped to a higher degree than ever before. | 
| Civilian pigeon fanciers of the United | 
| States own approximately 2,000,000 racing 
|pigeons. In order to enable the Signal 
|Corps to obtain a sufficient number of | 
| thoroughly trained homing pigeons:in case | 
of emergency, the Signal Corps maintains | 
close liaison with the larger pigeon asso- | 
ciations and endeavors to assist them in| 
every possible manner. | 


Network Established | 

During the Air Corps maneuver in the} 
First Corps Area the Army-Amateurs es- | 
tablished a net at the request of the Corps | 
Area Signal Officer. This network in- 
cluded a portable station at the Bowles 
Agawa airport and stations in Boston, 
Springfield, Hartford, Mitchel Field, New 
York, and Washington, D. C. This net-| 
| work handled all the radio traffic from | 
the flying field for over two days with a| 
total of approximately 200 messages. Its 
| operation was 100 per cent accurate and 
efficient. Continuous contact between the 
stations afforded instant service. 

A special Red Cross test message from 
|the Red Cross National Chairman, Mr. 
|John Barton Payne, was sent to all the 
|chapters and representatives of the Red 
|Cross throughout the United States. The 
;average time interval between the time 
| the message left Washington and the time 
| the information was received by the Red | 
|Cross_ representatives throughout the 
United States was 2 hours and 25 min-| 
| utes. Three hundred and thirty-eight sta- 
| tions delievered the messages inside of 18 
minutes, and these rapid deliveries were | 
made uniformly throughout the United 
States. This was the first nation-wide 
mobilization of the Army-Amateur Radio 
system for the Red Cross and the results 
| were most gratifying. yy 


Contact With Red Cross 


| The direct result of the maneuver was 
the direct contact made between these 
|expert amateur operators with the na- 
| tion-wide personnel of the American Red 
| Cross who will require, as they often have | 
|in the past, the services of these men to 
|furnish rapid emergency communication 
in times of disaster when commercial fa- 
cilities fail. 
During the 








Air Corps exercises from 


sistership, | May 15 to May 31, 1931, the Signal Corps,| methods used in military 
in cooperation with the United States| work are essentially correct. 


|shoes made by the turn 











Working Model for Bridge Which Is to Span San Francisco Bay 





HE first photograph of the model 

bridge from which designs are be- 
ing shaped for the mammoth $75,000,- 
000 San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
is reproduced above. Built to a scale 
of one-thousandth the actual size of 
the bridge to be erected, models have 
been constructed at the Engineering De- 
partment of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley by the Stat@ Engineers’ 
Department, and engineer studies. These 
models have been put to a series of 
tests to determine strains and stresses 
and, from the results noted in these 
experiments, the engineers will deter- 
mine upon the type of structure to 





span San Francisco Bay. Already 
work on the design of the real 
structure has started as a_ result 


of these experiments. Various plan lay- 
outs of that portion that will stretch 
between Yerba Buena Island and San 
Francisco are being made and esti- 
mates of cost compiled. Two gen- 
eral plans are. being considered; 
one consisting of two single suspen- 


Revised Tariff Rates 





sion spans with a central anchor- 
age, the two main spans being ce 
proximately 2,300 feet in length. The 
other, a single suspension span with a 
3,800-foot central span. General layouts 
and estimates of these two types of 
structure are being intensively studied 
and will be in shape for a decision to be 
arrived at when the Consulting Board 
meets again. The photograph above, 
taken by Lawton and McClure, of Sah 
Francisco, represents one-half the bridge. 
The weights hanging from the top wires 
are used to test loads on the top cables. 
The vertical dotted line carries the road- 
ways and breaks up distortions under 
load. Next in order may be seen a 
string of horizontal black weights. 
These represent.the weight of trusses 
and roadway. The little white weights 
at the bottom are hung from pulleys 
to mepresent “wind loads.” In other 
words, the effect gn the bridge of an 100- 
mile-an-hour gale has been tested by 
means of this model. The heavy solid 
white 


, Approved 


Affecting Severi Commodities 





‘President Hoover Accepts Recommendations of Commis: ' 


sion on Seventeen Reports 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


rocess. In 
Czechoslovakia, the principal competing 
country for McKay sewed shoes, two fac- 
tories were costed, one of which exported 
about 70 per cent of the total Czecho- 
slovakian exports of women’s McKay 
sewed shoes to the United States. 


“In the United Kingdom, the, principal 
competing. country for welt shes, three 
factories were costed. These factories 
produced men’s welt shoes for export to) 
the United States. The foreign factories 
covered by the investigation in these 
three countries together produced in the | 
year 1930, 8,800,000 pairs of shoes of types 
represented by the samples for which | 
costs were obtained. 

“Comparison of these“ costs indicated 
a decrease in the rate of duty on turned 
shoes; an increase in the rate of duty | 
on McKay shoes; and a @ecrease in the | 


rate of duty on welt shoes. The latter, 
however, came principally from_ the| 
United Kingdom and because of the} 
present depreciated value of the pound 
sterling and its possfoTe effect upon costs 
in that country, the Commission does not | 
specify in the present report that any 
change be made in the rate of duty on 
welt shoes.” 


Commission’s Statement 


On Window Glass 


The Commission’s statement of the 
President’s approval of its report on win- 


|dow glass follows in full text: 


“Phe President has approved the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission on window 
glass and has issued a proclmation pre- 
scribing a reduction of 25 per cent in the 
present rates of duty. This is the second 
time in recent years that changes in the 
rates of duty on window glass have been | 
made by presidential proclamation. 

In June, 1929, acting upon a report of 
the Tariff Commission, the duty on this 
glass under the Act of 1922 was increased 
by 50 per cent. These increased rates were 
incorporated in the Act of 1930 substan- 
tially without change. The proclamation 
now issued reduces the present rates by 
25 per cent, the resulting rates being ap- | 
proximately 12 per cent above those in 
the Act of 1922. The new rates become 
effective 30 days after the date of the 
proclamation. 


“The present investigation was _ insti- 
tuted- in response to Senate Resolution 
No. 313, of July 3, 1930. Cost data for 
the United States for the year 1929 were 
obtained for 12 plants which produced | 
over 90 per cent of the total domestic | 
productio#® for that year. Foreign cost 
data for the same period were obtained 
for representative window glass plants in 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia. In Belgium 
costs of production were secured from 10 
plants; seven of these produced glass 
by the Fourcault process and three by 
the hand cylinder process. In Czecho- 
slovakia the costs in five Fourcault proc- 
ess plants were also obtained. 

“The glass covered in paragraph 219 of | 
the Tariff Act of 1930 consists of three 
main types, distinguished by the thick- 
ness or weight of the glass, namely: 

“(a) This glass weighing less than 16 
ounces per square foot, which is used 
largely for photographic plates, picture 
frames, lantern slides, and watch crystals. | 

“(b) Common window glass, which con- | 
sists chiefly of “single strength” glass 
weighing from 16 to 18 ounces per square 
foot, and “double strength” glass weigh- 
ing about 24 ounces per square foot are 
used mainly in building construction. 
Imports of such glass in 1929 were the 
largest class in the total imports under 
this tariff paragraph and came princi- 
pally from Belgium. 

“(c) Heavy sheet glass weighing 26 
ounces or more per square foot, which is 


Southern Pacific Railway 
Reports October Earnings 





The October report of railroad revenues 
and expenses of the Southern 
Company has just been received by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. "(The 
reports of other major railways were 
printed in the issue of Dec. 2.) The Com- 





mission's resume of Southern Pacific 
earnings follows: | 

October: 1931 1930 
Freight revenue......... $9,524,996 $14,581,229 | 
Passenger reveonue...... 1,826,558 2,369,446 
Total operating revenue. 12,423,167 18.366.025 
Total operating expenses 8,088,391 10.765.028 
Net railway operating 

MOIR ins 55 cea k oxic ea 2,368,427 5,242,331 | 

Ten months: 1931 1930 | 
Freight revenue.... - -$92,080,507 $119,018,392 
Passenger revenue...... 23,244,143 29,337,403 
Total Operating revenue. 126.767.955 162,371,755 | 
Total operating expenses 91.982.076 113,255,549 
Net railway operating 

RROD: ok basco kavece 18,622,493 31,124,500 | 


Department of Commerce and the United | 
States Weather Bureau, furnished the 
First Air Division (Proy.) the most com-| 
plete meteorological service ever made | 
available to a military organization. The | 
test of the military meteorological service 
during these exercises demonstrated the 
need for meteorological service in connec- 
tion with the operation of aircraft, and 
the special need for meteorological service 
where a large numberof aircraft are op- | 
erating together. It also demonstrated 
that the training of personnel, and the! 
meteorological 


|tables which the Commission issued: - 
| | Principal for- | | 


Pacific | — 


chiefly used for automobiles and for glaz- 
ing show cases. The consumption of such 


glass rapidly increased down to 1929 but| 


it remained a still much less important 
product than common window glass. Im- 


!ports of heavy sheet glass in 1929 were 


the second largest class in the total im- 
ports under paragraph 219. 

“Domestic production of window glass 
reached its peak in 1925 when it was ap- 
proximately 740,000,000 pounds. From that 
year on, it gradually declined until 
1929, the year covered by the present cost 
investigation, it was about 525,000,000 
pounds. In 1930 domestic production was 
reduced sharply to about 360,000,000 
pounds, or less than half as much as in 
1925, and 30 per cent less than in 1929. 


Belgium Ranks First 


Among Competitors 


“Imports averaged during the years 
1923 to 1929, inclusive, approximately 60,- 
000,000 pounds a year, an amount equal 


to about 8 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption. They were usually large in 
1926 and 1927, during which years they 
were equal to approximately 11 per cent 
of the consumption. In 1929 they 
amounted to 66,000,000 pounds, and in 
1930 they declined to 15,000,000 pounds. 

“Belgium was found to be the principal 
competing country. 

“With the exception of the war years, 
exports of window glass have been neg- 
ligible. 

“The distribution of domestic window 
glass corresponds rather closely with that 
of population. Three general areas of 
consumption may be distinguished. Based 
on reports of domestic sales for 1929 by 
producers having over 85 per cent of the 


| total national output, approximately 3212 


per cent of the total shipments were con- 
signed to points along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, 5 per cent to points on the 
Pacific coast, and 62.5 per cent to interior 
points. New York City, together with 
Jersey City, Newark, and Clifton, N. J., 
received 15 per cent of the total. 

“Imports are consumed mostly at the 
ports of entry. In 1929 New York re- 
ceived about 28 per cent and San Fran- 
cisco 23 per cent of total imports from 
Belgium. 

“A comparison of domestic and foreign 
costs of common window glass delivered 
at the _ principal markets showed a 
weighted average cost difference of 1.7 


;cents per pound, which, when related to 


the average duty paid on imports of such 
glass from Belgium during 1929, indicated 
a reduction of 25 per cent in each of the 


|present rates of duty.” 


Details of the Tariff Commission's 17 
reports are summarized in the following 


verticals represent the towers 
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of the bridge and at the bottom be- 
tween the white pillars may be noted 
two counter weights which represent 
the resistance the two towers would 


have against horizontal deflection at 
the top. While these experiments 
have been taking place, very good 


progress has been made by the firm 
of Duncanson-Harrelson Co., in bor- 
ings in the bay. Three holes have 
been put down at the second pier off 
Yerba Buena Island and rock has been 
encountered from 130 to 140 feet in 
depth. Two diamond drill holes are 
approximately completed just east of 
the island for the first pier, where rock 
is encountered at approximately 40 
feet. Results of the borings to date in- 
dicate a slightly better foundation con- 
dition than was anticipated. It is hoped 
that_the next meeting of the Consult- 
ing Board will be called early in Janu- 
ary when designs and estimates will be 
advanced sufficiently, it is believed, to 
permit of final determination of the 
plan layouts. 


| Traffie Again Nerwad 
After Slide’s Removal 


From Panama Canal 


‘Data Compiled by Survey 
Section Shows Recent 
Flood Did Not Equal That 
Of Eight Years Ago 


| Traffic through the Panama Canal 
reached normalcy on Nov. 15, after the 


| landslide on Nov. 9, the Panama Canal 
stated Dec. 2, in describing the slide and 
| its effects and causes. 
lows in full text: 

Traffic through the Canai, resumed in 





| the afternoon of Nov. 11 with the passage | 


of vessels of less than 28 feet draft, after 
suspension on Nov. 9 on account of a slide, 


reached normalcy again on Nov. 15, with! 


the passage of a ship laden with ore and 
| drawing 35 feet 3 inches of water. This 
cleared the congestion and movement is 
normal. Dredges continue the removal of 
slide material from the channel. 


Spillage Recorded 


| Figures compiled by the section of sur- 
veys showing a comparison of the flood 
occurring Nov. 6-11, 1931 (described in the 
Nov. 16 issue of the Panama Canal Rec- 
ord), with the heavy flood occurring Oct. 
2324, 1923, indicate a greater amount of 
water was involved in the flood of 1923, 
which was the most severe since 1909. 
During the 4 days and 16 hours from 5 
p. m. Nov. 6 to 9 a. m. Nov. 11 (zero gates 
to zero gates open at Gatun spillway) 
Gatun Lake’s total inflow was 37.8 billion 
|cubic feet. During this period there were 


spilled 39.6 billion cubic feet at the spill-| 


| Way and locks. During the largest 4 days 
;}and 16 hours of the 1923 flood the total 
inflow was 41.9 billion cubic feet, and 
from the beginning to end of spillage there 
| were 51.8 billion cubic feet dumped. 

In 1923 the maximum number of spill- 
way gates open at any one time was 11 
while in 1931 the maximum number was 


to 113.92 feet on Nov. 7, 1931, as against 
117.4 feet in October, 1923, and the height 
at Gatun Lake rose to 86.81 feet above sea 
level compared with 87.48 feet in 1923. The 
spillage from Gatun Lake during the re- 
cent storm, 39.6 billion cubic feet, is more 
than the storage of the lake between ele- 
vations 80 and 87 feet which in turn is 
approximately one and one-half times the 
Loan storage of the proposed Madden 
am. 

From 3 p. m. to 5 p. m. Nov. 8, 1931, the 
wind at Cristobal averaged 31 miles per 
hour with a maximum velocity for fave 
minugses of 37 miles per hour and an ex- 
treme velocity of 42 miles. The level of 
the sea in Colon harbor rose from 0.50 foot 
on Nov. 6 to a maximum of 1.90 feet at 
10.35 a. m. Nov. 8. This is the highest 
water ever recorded in Colon harbor, the 
ye high level being 1.70 feet on Dec. 











| eign countries | Source of | Investigation 
Increases Change concerned | request ordered 
Boots and shoes, McKay, | 20 per cent ad | Czechoslovakia | S. Res. 295 and! June 20 and 
sewed. (See also items valorem to 30 313 | July 11, 1930 
under “Decrease” and “No| per cent ad| 
change’’) valorem | | 
Fresh green peas 3 to 3.9 cents | Mexico 5. Res, 414 | Jan. 30, 1931 
per pound | | . 
Decreases 
Feldspart. crude. (See also} $1 to 50 cents! Canada Consolidated | June 15, 1931 
items under “No change’’) per ton Feldspar Cor- | 
| poration | 
Cylinder, crown, and sheet | The rates which | Belgium S. Res. 313 July 11, 1930 
(window) glass vary accsrd- 
ing to wight 
and size are 


decreased by 
25 per cent 


























Boots and shoes, turned./ 20 per cent ad} Switzerland S. Res. 295 and| June 20 and 
(See also items ugder valorem to 313 \ July 11, 1930 
“Decreases” and ‘No 10 per cent} 
change"’) ad valorem 

Fresh green peppers 3 to 2.5 cents | Cuba West Coast] Jan. 30, 1931 

per pound | Vegetable As- 
sociation et 
al.. and S. 
Res. 414 
— — a — = - - j ——_—___. 
Eggplants 3 to 1'2 cents | Cuba Hutcheson &/ Jan. 30, 1931 
| per pound | | Co., Inc | 
No Change in_ Existing | Principal for- Source of request | Investigation 
Rates of Duty | eign countries | ordered 
concerned | 
Feldspar, ground. (See also | Canada Consolidated Feldspar Cor- June 15, 1931 


items under ‘‘Decrease’’) 


Gauge glass tubes 





United Kingdom 








Pens—of steel: of other 
metal; with nib and bar- | 
rel in one piece 


Lumber and timber of fir, | 


United Kingdom 


Canada 


poration 





Libbey Glass Manufacturing 
Co. 





S. Res. 360 and 438 extending 
investigation 


Dec. 19, 1931 


S. Res. 313 and 321, also | July 11, 1930 
































spruce, pine, hemlock or | West Coast Lumbermen’s | July 22, 1930 
larch Association, Southern Pine 
Association 
Crin vegetal, flax upholstery | S. Res. 468 March 4, 1931 
tow, and Spanish moss | 
Boots and shoes, other | United Kingdom| §, Res. 295 and 313 June 20 and 
than McKay and turned. | July 11, 1930 
(See also items under “In- | | 
creases” and ‘‘Decreases”’) | P | 
ane seeniieiia | “- aaa 
Pineapples Cuba | Hutcheson & Co., Inc., Arthur | Jan. 8, 1931 
| Serra & Co., S. Res. 397 
cet aa | ——_—_______— ———____— | ——________ 
Fresh tomatoes Mexico | West Coast Vegetable Associa- | Jan. 30, 1931 
tion et al., S. Res. 414 
‘ is =_ _— - eee lel ia acim — ~- ———. 
Snap beans Mexico 1G. W. Staples May 2, 1931 
Cucumbers | Cuba Hutcheson & Co., Inc. Jan. 30, 1931 
one ib oie | - <s 
Okra Cuba Hutcheson & Co., Inc. Jan. 30, 1931 
" ae leone = 
Lima beans Cuba Hutcheson & Co., Inc. Jan. 30, 1931 
Cement or cement clinker | Belgium S. Res. 295 June 20, 1930 


The statement fol- | 


12. The crest of the flood at Alhajuela rose | 


—————_———.. 


Reduced F ares 
Of Pacific Ship 
Lines Modified 


Restriction Is Provided by 
Altered Plan Submitted 
By Conference and Given 
Board Approval 








Restriction of reduced passenger fares 

previously agreed to is provided in a mod- 
ified rate agreement: of the Trans-Pacific 
Passenger Conference, approved Dec. 2 
by the Shipping Board, according to an 
}announcement by the Board. 
Affected in the modifications are fares 
|O0f company - officers and railroad officers 
| granting reciprocal privileges, fares to 
| Army and Navy officers, to competitors in 
| the Olympic games, in 1932, and fares to 
| children. 


The statement of agreements approved 


and of agreements modified issued by the 
Board on Dec. 2 follows in full text: 


Agreements Approved 
| Matson Navigation Company with Ameri- 
}can-Hawaiian Steamship Company, Dollar 

Steamship Lines, Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, McCormick Steamship Company, Nelson 
Steamship Company, Panama Pacific Line, 
Quaker Line and Williams Steamship Corpo- 
ration: Arrangement for through shipments 
of canned pineapple from: ports of call of 
Matson Navigation Company in the Hawaiian 
Islands to United States Atlantic coast ports 
of call of the participating intercoastal car- 
riers. The through rate specified in the agree- 
ment is to be apportioned 39 per cent to Mat- 
son and 61 per cent to the participating in- 
tercoastal carrier, transhipping expenses at 
San Francisco to be absorbed by the lines on 
the same basis as the through rate is appor- 
| tioned. 

American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 
; with Standard Fruit & Steamship Company: 
| Through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments of borax and boric acid from United 
States Pacific coast ports to specified Cuban 
ports of call of Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and apportioned between the 
carriers upon the percentage basis shown in 
the agreement. Transhipment costs at New 
York are to be absorbed by Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Company out of its proportions of 
| the through rates. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
; Wilhelmsen Line-Swedish America Mexico 
Line (joint service): Through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruit and apricot kernels from Pacific 
coast ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf to 
designated Scandinavian and Baltic Sea ports, 
with transhipment at New Orleans. Through 
rates are to be same as direct line conference 
rates, subject to minimum bill of lading 
charge of $7.50. Through rates and minimum 
bill of lading charge are to be apportioned 
on the basis of three-sevenths to Wilhelmsen 
Line-Swedish America Mexico Line and four- 
sevenths to Luckenbach Gulf; the latter to 
absorb cost of transhipment and tollage at 
New Orleans. 

American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 
with Western Ocean Steamship Corporation: 
| Arrangement for through shipments from 
United States Pacific coast ports to ports of 
call of Western Ocean in British, French and 
Dutch Guiana, British and French West In- 
dies and Virgin Islands. Through rates are to 
be the sum of the rates of the participating 
carriers plus cost of transfer by lighter at 
New York. When transfer is effected by truck 
American-Hawalian is to assume the differ- 
ence in the cost of such transfer over what 
| the cost thereof would have been had transfer 
been effected by lighter. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with 
Western Ocean Steamship Corporation: Mem- 
orandum of agreement covering through ship- 
ments of canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach to 
British, French and Dutch Guiana, British 
and French West Indies, Virgin Islands and 
Trinidad, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates and minimum bill of lading 
charges and apportionment thereof as_ be- 
tween the two carriers are to be as set forth 
in Luckenbach's Pacific-Atlantic Coast East- 
bound Outport Minimum Rate List No. 1, at- 
tached to‘and forming part of the agreement. 
Transhipment costs are to be included in the 
through rates and minimum bill of lading 
charges shown in the tariff. 

Agreeinents Modified 
| Transpacific Passenger Conference, of which 
the following lines are members: American 

Mail Line, Canadian-Australasian Line Lim- 
ited, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dol- 
lar Steamship Lines Incorporated, Limited, 
|Los Angeles Steamship Company, Matson 
Navigation Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha and Union Steamship 
Company of New Zealand, Limited. 

Under the agreement of the ‘Trans-Pacific 
Passenger Conference as presently in effect 
member lines may grant free or reduced rate 
ocean passages to permanent salaried offi- 
cers of any department and to permanent 
salaried employes of the passenger or freight 
tratfic departments of railroads on the North 
American continent. The modification pro- 
poses (1) restricting the granting of all de- 
partments and to permanent salaried em- 
ployes of the passenger or freight traffic de- 
partments of railroads which grant recip- 
rocal privileges and (2) removing the limita- 
tion of the present agreement by which the 
granting of such free or reduced transpor- 
tation to designated officers and employes is 


confined to such officers and employes of 
railroads located on the North American 
continent. 


The mdUWification is an addition to the 
agreement of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Con- 
ference, as approved by the Board, permit- 
ting member companies of the conference to 
grant to Army and Navy officers and depend- 
ent members of their immediate families re- 
duction of not more than 15 per cent off pub- 
lished tariff rates for transportation inter- 
port in the Orient. The modification defi- 
nitely provides that in no instance shall re- 
duced rates thereunder be granted in viola- 
tion of any of the regulatory provisions of 
the Shipping Act, as amended. 

Under the terms of the conference agree- 
ment as presently in effect member lines of 
the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference are 
permitted, during the year 1932, to grant 
reduction of 20 per cent off one-way or 
round-trip fares between the Orient or Ha- 
{waii and North American continental ports 
to Olympic competitors, officials of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Association accompanying teams, 


and members of national of international 
Olympic committees traveling in connection 
with the 1932 Olympic Games. The modifi- 


cation proposes restriction of the authorized 
reduction to 20 per cent off one-way tariff 
fares only between the Orient or Hawaii and 
United States or Canadian ports. In expla- 
nation of the modification the member lines 
stated that at the time the reduction was 
first authorized the only round-trip fares in 
effect were the sum of one-way fares going 
and returning. Owing to establishment of 
round-trip fares’ by some of the member lines 
of the conference as low as 150 per cent 
of the sum of the one-way fares the modi- 
fication is to maintain the reduced fares to 
Olympic competitors and officials at the level 
| contemplated at the time such reduced fares 
| were agreed upon. 

Under the terms of the agreement prese 
ently in effect the basis of fares for chil- 
dren under 12 years of age is one-half of 
the tariff fare for class of accommodations 
occupied for transportation between any ports 
covered by the conference agreement. For 
transportation to, from or in the Orient or 
Hawaii children under 1 year of age are 
charged one-tenth of the tariff fare, and for 
transportation to, from or in the South Seas, 
New Zealand or Australasia, including traffic 
interchanged at Honolulu, one child under 3 
years of age is accorded free transportation 
and each additional child under that age is 
charged one-fourth of the tariff fare. 

The modification permits member lines to 
charge one-tenth of the minimum fare for 
the class of accommodation occupied in con- 
nection with transportation of children under 
1 year of age to, from or in the Orient or 
Hawaii, and one-half of the minimum fare 
for transportation of children under 12 years 
of age to, from or in the South Seas, New 
Zealand or Australasia. inclusive of traf- 
fic interchanged at Honolulu. The modifi- 
cation further provides that in respect to 
transportation, of children under 3 years of 
age in the South Seas or Australasian trade 
one such child is to be transported free 
and each additional child is to be charged 
one-fourth of the minimum fare for the class 
of accommodation occupied. In respect to 
different bases of rates to be applied under 
the modification the carriers have advised 
the Bureau that there is considerable dif- 
ference in traffic conditions in the different 
trades and that the basis adopted in each 
instance is reasonable for the particular traf- 
fic to which it is applicable. 

Compania Transatlantica (Spanish Trans- 
atlantic Line) with The New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Company: The agreement 
which is modified is between Spanish Royal 
Mail Line and The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Company and was approved by the 
Board Oct. 30, 1928. It provides for through 
movement of shipments between Puerto Rico 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Gain Volume in 


New York Area 


Commercial Paper Market} 
Remained Inactive in| 
Month, Asserts Federal 
Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., Dec..2.—Acceptances 
arising from domestic warehouse credits 
increased in volume while those based on | 
goods shipped between or stored in foreign | 
countries declined during October, accord- | 
ing to the monthly review of business con- 
ditions just made public by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. The com-| 
mercial paper market remained inactive. 

The sections of the review dealing with | 
tHe bill market and the commercial pa- 
per market follow in full text: | 

During the first part of November, the | 
investment demand for bills increased 
steadily, both from domestic and | 
sources, and as offerings of bills to the 
discount market were in limited volume, 
the dealers were unable to fill all of their 

: | 
— Offering Rates Reduced | 

Reflecting this condition, open market 
offering rates were reduced on Now. 6 and 
9, and again on Nov. 13, so that dealers’ | 
offering rates became established at levels 
% per. cent below those prevailing at the 
end of October in the case of unendorsed 
bills up to 90-day maturity, per cent | 
lower for four-month bills, and per 
cent#ower ‘for the five and six-month bills. 
Bid rates for bills up to 90 days were re- 
duced % per cent, with the result that the | 
spread between bid and asked rates re- 
turned from % per cent to %* per cent, 
while bid rates for the longer bills were 
reduced by the same amount as offering 
rates, leaving a %4 per cent spread. | 

Despite the lowering of the rate struc- | 
ture of the bill market, the investment | 
demand continued unsatisfied, however, | 
as dealers were unable to purchase a suf- 
ficient volume of bills. Shortly after the 
middle of the month the investment de- | 
mand for bills was increased still further 
for a time in connection with the rein-| 
vestment of funds which had _ previously 
been employed by nonbanking institutions 
in the call loan market. 

Bill Demand Declines 1 
' In the last week of the month, however, | 
the situation in the bill market changed } 
somewhat. Demand for bills declined sub- 
stantially, and a few banks began to offer | 
bills to the discount market. The dealers | 
responded promptly by yening } ns Cd 

tes for bills up _to 90- =| 
oo - er cent on Nov. 25. Their 


turit “3 . 
hich were quite small during 
ortfolos me t+ of November remained at} 


he early par 
balance of the month. 
a low level for the te | 


ue to the active invest 
serenty no bills were offered to the re- 
serve banks for system account. Reserve | 
bank bill holdings, which reached a peak 
of $769,000,000 for the weekly reporting | 
date of Oct. 21, were reduced $289,000,000 
to $480,000,000, chiefly by maturities, dur- 
ing the period ended Nov. 25. : 

On Nov. 20, the buying rate of the New 
York Reserve Bank for bills maturing in 
1 to 45 days was lowered to 3 per cent, 
with the rate for longer bills up to 90| 
days unchanged at 3 1-8 per cent, and on 
Nov. 27 the rate at which bills are pur- 
chased from dealers under resale agree- 
ment was reduced to 3 per cent. el 

The total volume of bills outstanding! 
was increased $43,000,000 in October to| 
$1,040,000,000, following a steady decline 
since November, 1930. The September to 
October advance this year was consider- | 
ably less than has occurred during the) 
same month of other recent years. An 
increase in acceptances arising from do- 
mestic warehouse credits more than ac- 
counted for the increase in total out-| 
standing of bills. Export bills showed little | 
seasonal expansion and the volume of ac-| 
ceptances based on goods shipped between | 
or stored in foreign countries continued to} 
decline. 

Commercial Paper Market 

Bank investment demand for open 
market paper was rather inactive with a 
somewhat marked concentration of in- 
quiry coming from banks in the Boston 
and St. Louis districts. Due to the limited 
demand and also to the continued small | 
volume of new paper coming into the 
dlears’ lists, the volume of business trans- 
acted in the open market was of small 
proportions. ; 

Early in November, the prevailing range 
for prime commercial paper in the open 
market became established at 4-4% per} 
cent. Around the middle of the month, 
however, following a slightly easier 
tendency in some other branches of the 
money market, the prevailing selling quo- | 
tations were reduced to « range of 3%-4 
per cent. 

The smallness of the current supply of 
paper is indicated by the dealers’ report to 
this bank of their paper outstanding which | 
on Oct. 31 showed a total of $210,000,000. 
This total is 15 per cent less than the 
amount outstanding a month earlier, and 
57 per cent below the October, 1930, figure. 
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Pacific Shipping Lines | 
Restrict Reduced Rates’ 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
and designated Spanisn ports, with tranship- 
ment at New York; through rates being ap- 
rtioned three-sevenths to Spanish Royal 
ail Line and four-sevenths to The New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Company, the lat- 
ter absorbing cost of transhipment. The mod- | 
ification records the change of the name of | 


| 







the Spanish Royal Mail Line to Spanish | 
Transatlantic Line in the memorandum of | 
agreement on file. No change in ports, in 


the basis or apportionment of the through | 
rates or in the absorption of transhipment | 
charges is to be effected. | 


Improved Employment | 
Is Maintained in Month 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

creased their forces in some instances. There 
Was a slight increase in naval-stores activities. 
The harvesting of the strawberry crop that 
will begin in November will afford employment 
to many laborers. Highway construction con-| 
tinued in normal volume. Some unemploy- 
ment was apparent throughout the State, 
which included transient workers from other 
sections of the country. 


Georgia 
ja: A surplus of skilled and unskilled 






















Georg 
labor continued throughout the State during 
October, particularly noticeable among build- 
ing-trades men. Several textile mills worked 
with day and night shifts engaged. Most of 
the manufacturing establishments operated 
on part-time schedules with reduced forces 
engaged, including cotton, yarn, rayon, and 
hosiery mills, lumber mills. furniture fac- 
tories. and shrimp-packing plants. 

Railroad repair shops worked on & 5-day- 
week basis, with reduced forces employed. 
In addition to several plants being closed. a 
number of the canning factories and fertilizer 
mills were idle due to the seasonal suspen- 
sion of operations. The resumption of opera- 
tions in peanut-shelling plants and oil mills 
and pecan harvesting afforded employment for 
a number of workers. } 

A cotton mill, bleachery. and dye works 
worked overtime during the month. There 
Was some building under way throughout 
the State which included several State and | 
Federal projects. A decrease in employment 
occurred on State highway work due to the 
completion of several projects. There was 
sufficient farm help to meet all demands. 


lilinois 

Tilinois: Curtailed operations and part-time 
employment prevailed in many industries 
throughout the State during October. The 
trend of activity in the iron and steel indus- 
“try showed little change and curtailed sched- 
ules obtained in practically all branches. Em- 
ployment in the metal and machinery lines 
continued below normal. 

Restricted schedules and considerable part- | 
time employment obtained in the meat-pack- 
ing plants, printing establishments, clothing 
@nd textile industries, windmill, engine. and 

ump factories, automobile-accessory plants, 
‘arm-implement establishments, confectionery 
factories, furniture and woodworking plants, 













































Bank Acceptances [ 


‘rare in this country. 


|} ployment among these workers. 








U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


=" Nov. 30. Made Public Dec. 2, 1931 “= 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 





pe | eee $1,000,037.93 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

TRUE os cccccvvccbecccevcceses 2,061 ,502.51 
Customs receiptS .........es00- 1,308,125.33 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 3,537,432.85 

Total ordinary receipts ..... $7,907 ,098.62 
Public debt receipts ........... 101,728,440.00 





Balance previous day ......... 


139,068,314.60 





SORRE. bie wie vg usetehedgyedesys $248,703,853.22 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ........ $10,282,284.19 
Interest on public debt ...... 1,002,598.69 
Refunds of receipts .......... 1,656,512.78 
Panama Canal ......0ssccccveee 16,498.53 
DEL DORE, 52s cv tesesccccanccvene 1,033,513.44 
ep abnewons was bb 4t cnn 550s $13,991 ,407.63 
Public debt expenditures ...... 84,967 ,569.25 


Balance today 149,744,876.34 


$248,703 ,853.22 


Fluctuation in Level 


Of Business Is Said 
To Be Unavoidable 


Any System of Economic 
Planning Is Likely to Be 
Futile, Charles E. Mitchel 
Tells Senate Group 

[Continued from Paget2.] 


ord of statistical forecast over the past 
tew years is scarcely such 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


the assumptions of reliability which to} 


my mind are implied in this bill. 
this period we have had several outstand- 
ing instances where statistical and eco- 
nomic services of highest repute have 
gone as wrong as the most ignorant eco- 
nomic amateur. Doubtless the members 
of this Committee will recall the publi- 
cation in 1929 of the results of an exhaus- 


tive inquiry by a most astute committee | 


of economics, industrialists and bankers 
into economic conditions in the United 
States under the title of “Recent Eco- 


{nomic Changes.” 


Cites Failure of Forecasts 


This was based on studies prepared for | 


the most part by the staff of the Na- 


tional Bureau of Economic Research of | 


New York, a nationally known organiza- 
tion of highest standing in its field. Yet 
we find in the concluding chapter sum- 
marizing this report, rendered on the eve 
of the depression the statement that “per- 
haps no serious setback will occur for 
years to come.” 


I do not metion these instances of fail-| 


ures to foresee coming events with any 
derogatory intentions. I simply refer to 


them as illustrative of the limitations of, 


economic analysis and forecast even under 
the best of conditions. And realizing this 


I can see a possible danger in setting up| 


a semipublic body with all the prestige of 
the Government behind it, purporting to 
be able to guide and advise business about 
the future. I fear that such a body will 
encounter one or two alternative fates. 
Policies of Group Discussed 

Either it will set out boldly with the de- 
termination to be an influential factor in 
the business world, with the probability 
sooner or later of disastrous consequences, 


or else’it will adopt a safer policy of con-| 
fining itself to the collection and distribu- | 


tion of statistical information with, per- 
haps some cautious conclusions of its own 
regarding business, in which case of course 
it will avoid the pitfalls of aggressive 


j}action only to resign itself to a position 


of futility. 
In expressing my skepticism of the 
measure before the committee I do not 


want to appear unfriendly to effort’ to im- | 
But I cannot help! 


prove the situation. 
feeling that business will be governed by 
the natural laws of supply and demand, 
which will control the situation more ef- 
fectively than the best intentioned regula- 
tory or advisory body imposed from above 
could possibly do. This is -ot a counsel of 
despair, as I have heard it termed be- 
fore this committee but a counsel of com- 
mon sense. 


Principles in Business 


Business in the last analysis is nothing 
more than the exchange of goods and 
services of each member of the community 
with one another. It gets out of order 
when the volume of goods and services 
coming into the market is not in the 
right proportions so that the markets no 
longer clear themselves, goods pile up 
and equalibrium of purchasing power is 
upset. Of course where the whole world 
is the market, as it is now-a-days, the 
mechanism of exchange becomes vastly 
more complicated and there is more op- 
portunity for disturbances along the line. 

Nevertheless, the Par is the same. 
In the world market, tariffs, psychological 
barriers created by fear, and artificial re- 
Strictions of all kinds on the free ad- 
justment of prices and costs are among 
the factors which tend to delay the resto- 
ration of the needed equilibrium. Time 
and time again it has been proved that 
well intentioned efforts to stay the pres- 
sure of economic readjustments have only 
made matters worse. Government will 
perform its best service to industry if it 
permits a full freedom for the forces of 
supply and demand to work out in a 
normal way, confining its own activities 
to vigilance that the rules of fair play 
and equal opportunity for all are not 
transgressed. 


Economic Effects of War 


In concluding this statement, I should 
like to point out that prolonged and se- 
vere depressions have been comparatively 
Three of the major 
depressions experienced over the past 60 
years—that of 1873-79, 1920-21, and 1930- 
31—have been traceable not so much to 
defects in our business structure as to the 
consequences of war. If a council should 
be organized that would abolish war and 
its accompanying far-reaching dislocation 
of normal economic relationships, the most 
potent source of business disturbance and 
depression will have been removed. 

My principal concern, as I view the 
possibilities of this bill, is that nothing 
be done to place a handicap upon the 
exercise of initiative and enterprise in in- 
dustry. Time and time again we have 
seen in an industry well-adjusted in point 
of capacity to its market, new spirits 
thrust their way forward with new energy 
and new ideas, creating excess capacity, 


it is true, but at the same time revolu- | 


tionizing the industry and giving it a new 
leadership. This is the history of eco- 
nomic progress. What is our national 
etonomic council going to do about this? 


How can we purchase stability except at | 


the price of progress. This seems to me 
is the dilemma of any system of central 
planning. 


upholstery-trimming concerns, certain chem- 
ical establishments, alloy-steel-products plants, 


}and a numoper of other industries 


The garment factories, stove plants, and 
seyeral chemical establishments reported fairly 
Satisfactory operations. Activity and employ- 
ment in the various railroad departments con- 
tinued below normal. Coal mining remained 
on a curtailed basis. While work continued 
on the erection of several large building proj- 
ects in various parts of the State, affording 
employment for quite a number of building- 
trades men, a surplus of these craftsmen was 
apparent in most localities 

There was a reduction in the volume of 
road construction and other outdoor activ- 
ities, resulting in a seasonal decrease in em- 
The supply 
of labor greatly exceeded the demand in prac- 
tically all sections. There was a fair demand 
for farm help, with the supply ample for 
requirements in all localities. 


The resume of conditions in other 
States will be printed in full tert in 
the issue of Dec. 4. 


During | 


| A large number 0 
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Plan of Discriminatory Rates on Notes 


Generally Opposed by Reserve Banks 


Digest of Replies to Questionnaire Sent by Senator Glass 


Shows Belief That High Rate Might Result in Penalty on 





The 12 Federal reserve banks expressed | 
general opposition to the idea of impos-| 
ing discriminatory rates on proniissory 
notes of member banks secured by Gov-| 
ernment obligations, according to the di- 
gest of their replies to a questionnaire 
sent them by the Glass subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago expressed the view that if the 


rate were sufficiently high, such discrim- 
ination might result in preventing seepage 
of Federal reserve credit into speculative 
security loans, but added that necessary 
and warrantable borrowing would at the 
time be penalized. : 

The digest of replies received from the 
reserve banks to the questionnaire deal- 
ing with discount rate policy follows in 
full text: 


+++ 
Question No. 1.—Relative to the more 


important _ considerations leading to 


changes in rates of rediscount since Janu- 


ary, 1924. 
by the Federal reserve banks prompting 
increases or decreases 


count. Among the reasons given for rate 


to warrant | increases were: 


market rates. 


: en- ; 
1. 2 ie me old reserves, partic- 


2. A decline in g 

ularly below the lev 
i stem. 

— decline ip deposits and an expan- 

| sion in the loans of member banks. ; 

4. Increases in —— S aha in 

Federal reserve districts. 
7 7 Increased member bank borrowings. 

6. An increase in security loans with 
no increase in commercial loans. 

7. The growth of speculation. — 

8. An absence of seasonal liquidation 
in credi 

9. M 

it. ; 
ores. A more rapid increas@ in credit 
volume than in business. 

11. A preference on the part of member 
banks to continue to rediscount rather 
than to'sell securities or call loans. ; 

12. A use of local funds on brokers 


| loan market. 


t. 
isapplication of Federal reserve 


13. The presence of higher rates of in-| 


terest in the East, whick shifted the bor- 
rowing demand to interior banks. 

| Among the reasons given for rate re- 
ductions were: 

z. 

2. A reduction of rates of interest in 
other Federal reserve districts. 

3. The ability of large member banks 
to borrow from banks in financial centers 
at a lower cost. 
| 4. To bring policv in line with action 
of open-market investment committee. 

5. A desire to adjust rates of rediscount 
/to market rates of interest. 

6. Declining business; 
and commodity prices. 

7. The liquidation of member bank 


i. 
credit. 

8. To remove all »%bstacles to business 
recovery. 

9. To repel gold imports and relieve 
tension in the international money mar- 
kets. 

10. To encourage use of credit facilities. 

11. To stimulate a growth in credit 
equal to the Nation’s needs. 

12. To meet the renuest of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

+++ 


Question No. 2.—Relative to whether 
aims of discount rate changes were real- 
ized. 

As one Federal reserve bank indicated, 
it is very difficult to measure the effects 
of discount rate changes and_ separate 
these from the other factors in the finan- 
cial setting. Even so, three Federal re- 
serve banks, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and 
Richmond, apparently were quite well sat- 
isfied with the general results of discount- 
rate policy. 

Some of the other reserve banks ex- 
pressed doubts relative to the effectiveness 
of discount-rate policy through 1928 and 
1929. The reasons cited for the ineffec- 


employment, 


tiveness of the policy, then, were the un-| 


due delay in raising rates, the tardy re- 
versal of former policy, the dominance of 
the call-loan market in the interest-rate 
structure of the country, the growth in 
brokers’ loans for the account of “others.” 
The Kansas City and St. Louis Federal 
Reesrve Banks reported that discount- 
rate changes have only an indirect effect 
in those districts and serve mainly to 
call attention to business or credit con- 
ditions. The Dallas Federal Reserve Bank 
reported that administrative “control, in 
addition to discount-rate policy, proved 
an important concomitant faetor. The 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank called at- 
tention to the fact that business had not 
responded to the reductions in rediscount 
rates through 1930, although any obstacles 
from this direction to business recovery 
had been removed. 
~ ++ 
Question No. 3.—Relative to whether 
discount-rate changes were better timed 
¢ nupward or downward movements. 
Seven Federal 
that discount-rate changes were better 
timed on downward than upward move- 
ments. The Federal Reserve Banks of 
Atlanta and Minneapolis replied that, in 
their opinion, discount-rate changes had 
been equally well timed on upward and 
downward movements. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland stated that rate 
changes appeared to be more effective 
on upward movements. 
-~+ + 


uestion No. 4.—Relative to the efficacy 


of large changes as compared with small 
changes in rates of rediscount. 


‘rhe consensus of opinion of the Federal 


reserve banks was that larger increases on | 


pwere movements were apt to be more 
effective. Increases of 1 per cent at a 
time rather than the customary increase 


of one-half of 1 per cent were recom-| 
On downward movements, re- | 


mended. 
ductions of one-half of 1 per cent at a 
time were favored. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
indicated that to have emphatic effect 
uiscount-rate increases should be fairly 
large and made at infrequent intervals. 


| ++ + 

Question No. 5.—Relative to the transfer 
of increases in rates of rediscount by mem- 
|ber banks to their own customers in the 
form of higher interest charges. 

The replies received indicated that the 
|changes in rates of rediscount have little 
effect outside of money-market centers. 
Rates charged borroweys by banks in ag- 
ricultural sections of* the country are 


| standardized and apparently there is little | 


| response even to very wide swings in in- 
terest rates in the financial centers. 
suming that member banks in the financial 
centers are not operating solely on their 
}own resources, in other words that they 
are in debt to the reserve bank, changes 
in rates of rediscount affect quickiy rates 
of interest charged by the larger banks 
on secufity loans, on loans to correspond- 
|}ent banks, and to those commercial cus- 
tomers who are competitively able to shop 
|}around for the credit they require. Rates 
|of interest charged by banks of smaller 
size in the financial centers respond only 
| after a lag. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
pointed out that one consequence of 


changes in rates of rediscount at the Fed-' No. 6, $2,000; No. 2, $5,200; grading and drain-/ Greenport, engine house, $1,500. 


f reasons were cited| 


in rates of redis-| 


el of those for the 


| vailing in the several discricts. 


Decline in member bank borrowings. | 


reserve banks reported | 


As- | 





STATE 














N. ecessary Borrowing 





eral reserve banks is to affect the avail-| 
ability of credit, in that banks in the 
larger centers scrutinize loan applications 
the more carefully. 


Question No. 13.—Relative to whether 
rates of rediscount should vary with the 
maturity of the paper offered for redis- 
count. ‘ 

The Federal reserve banks stated that 
there would be little advantage in having 
graduated rates; that this would lead to 
subterfuges and would penalize the coun- 
try as against the city bank. Several of 
the Federal reserve banks stated that the 
adoption of this change would have little, 
if any, effect on the control of credit. 

Question No. 14.—Relative to whether 
rates of rediscount should stand above 
market rates of interest on bank loans 
to prime customers. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis thought that 
this should be the case. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks of Richmond and Dallas 
seemed to be in agreement in principle 
with the suggestion. The other Federal 


> — > ” 

Question No. 6.—Relative to the effect 
of nigh or low rates ot rediscount on in- 
creases and decreases in the volume of 
member banks borrowings. 

‘The federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta, 
Dalias, Kansas City, Richmond, and St. 
Louis reported that changes in rates of 
rediscount had oniy a slight, if any, effect 
on the volume of member bank porrow- 
ings. The reason given by the Atianta Re- 
seive Bank was that member banks borrow 
lor actual requirements regardless of 
rate, 

ashe Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis stated that member banks borrowings 1n- 
creased as rates of rediscount rise. 

ane rederai Reserve Bank of New York 


pointed out tnat the volume of member} yeceryve banks were not sympathetic to 
oank borrowings is more of a function of the proposal. 7 
currency demand, gold movements, and of ~_ hs 


changes in the holaings of acceptances and 
securities on the part of the reserve banks 
than of fluctuations taking place in rates 
of rediscount. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Cleveland, 
Philadeiphia, and San Francisco reported 
that increases in rates of rediscount tend 


Question No. 15.—Relative to why the 
European practice of maintaining rates 
of rediscount above market rates has not 
been established in the United States. 

Among the reasons cited were: (1) The 
undeveloped character of the country; 
(2) dissimilar banking practices; (3) lack 


to curtail rediscounting. On the other) of experience in credit control; (4) wide 
|hand, decreases in rates do not seem tO sectional differences in interest rates; (5) 
stimulate borrowing. the varying high statutory contract 

7 oe rates; (6) the unit type of banking sys- 


tem; (7) standardized levels in ,interest 
rates; (8) the fact that rediscounting for 
a profit is nonexistent. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
reiterated the theory that rates of redis- 
count should be maintained at a point 
equal to or slightly in excess of minimum | 
rates accorded to prime borrowers in fin- | 
nancial centers. | 


Question No. 7.—Relative to whether | 
rates of rediscount at the Federal reserve | 
banks should be unilorm over une country. 

With the exception of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank ot New York, the reserve banks 
held to the principie ol nonuniiormity in 
rates of rediscount. it was empnasized 
that rates of reaiscount should be regu-| 
lated in accordance with conditions pre- 


++ + 
Question No. 16.—Relative to the rates | 
of interest which should be taken as con- | 
stituting a measure of market rates. 
In addition to the rates of interest pre- 
vailing in the several divisions of 


The Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank 
made the point that the differential in 
rates of rediscount should not be great 
enough to cause an unnatural shifting of 
tunds. The St. Louis bank conciuded chat 
a@ differential oft 1 per cent probably 
should exist between the New York and 
the strictiy agricultural Federal reserve 
districts. 


those which should be considered in com- 
pee an average of interest rates: (1) 
he minimum rates accorded prime bor- 


++ + 
rowers who are able to borrow in several 
Question No. &-—Relative to whether @ictricts: (2) rate { . ime 
difterentials in rate or rediscount have districts; (2) the rate accorded pr | 


borrowers who borrow entirely within one 
promoted an interdistrict flow of tunds. (3) : 


district; rates charged customers on 


Most of the Federai reserve banks re- | commodity and security loans; (4) rates 
ported that differentials in rates of re-| charged on farm mortgages; (5) the yield 
discount had to a certain extent prompted | on jocal municipal bonds; (6) and the 


an interdistrict flow of funds. ‘rhe t'ed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston was an ex- 
ception to this general rule and replied 
that only under abnormal conditions do 
discount rates affect transfers of funds 
and then only to a iimited extent. On 
the other hand, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis stated that the interdis- 


rates prevailing on® interbank loans. 

Question No. 17.—Relative to whether 
the rate on bankers’ acceptances may be 
included in computations of market rates 
of interest. 

The Federal Reserve Banks of Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, and San Francisco 


trict flow of funds had Deen appreciably were of the opinion that the rate on 
affected. . bankers’ acceptances should not be in- 
The St. Louis and San Francisco Re- cluded at all or only infrequently in com- 


serve Banks declared that interdistrict 
fund transfers occurred in the main with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
o Se 

9.—Relative to whether 


putations of market rates of interest. 

Question No. 18.—Relative to the en- 
actment of a provision permitting the ap- 
plication of progressive rates of redis- 
count. 


Question No. The Federal Reserve Banks of, Cleve- 


rates of rediscount should be changed jand, Philadelphia,” Richmond and St. 
frequently excepting at those reserve Toyis answered favorably to this pro- 
banks located in the financial centers. posal. The others were opposed on the 


The consensus of opinion was that fre- 
quent discount rate changes were not 
required. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston stated that to be effective changes 
in rates of rediscount should occur only 
at infrequent intervals and should be 
large enough in amount to lend emphasis 
to the change. 

The Federal Reserve banks of Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis concluded that rates 


ground that the introduction of progres- 
fry bank; that administrative control is 
preferable; that member banks borrow 
simply for actual requirements; that the 
use of progressive rates had been found 
unsatisfactory, ineffectual as a measure 
of credit control, psychologically bad, and 
the source of an ill-timed liquidation. 


of rediscount should be changed as ° = 2 

needed, however frequently might be the . Question No. 19.—Relative to charging 

case. borrowing member banks which have 
++ + funds on the brokers’ loan market a rate 


of interest equal to or above the average 


Question No. 10.—Relative to whether 
j call-loan renewal rate. 


the rate charged on member bank promis- 


sory notes secured by United States Gov- The Federal reserve banks were gen- 
ernment obligations shouid stand above | ¢rally opposed to this suggestion. It was 


misuse of Federal 
be handled admin- 


pointed out that any 
reserve credit could 
istratively. 


the yield borne by those obligations. 

The Federal reserve banks concluded 
that rates of rediscount should not be de- 
termined by the yield borne by Govern- 
ment obligations. Member banks should 
be charged the going rediscount rate. 

Question No. 11.—Relative to whether 
discriminatory rates should be imposed 
on the promissory notes of member banks 
secured by Government obligations. 


° + + 


Question No. 20.—Relative to measures 
taken to prevent member banks from prof- 
iting by the differential between rates of 
rediscount and the lending rates in the 
market. 

To rectify an abuse of the rediscount- 


General opposition was expressed to | ing pritilege or the use of Federal reserve 
| this idea. The Federal Reserve Bank of | credit for other than legitimate purposes, 
Boston was an exception in declaring it|the Federal reserve banks have resorted 


a debatable question and suggesting that 
it might be desirable to attempt such an 
experiment. 

++ + 


Question No. 12.—Relative to whether 
discriminatory rates on member banks’ 


| to personal interviews, moral suasion, and 
the direct refusal to extend credit. 
Question No. 21.—iclative to changes 
/ which should be incorporated in the Fed- 
eral reserve act regarding the provisions 
relating to changes in the rates of redis- 


promissory note secured by United States | count. 
Government obligations would prevent The Federal reserve banks of Boston, 
the seepage of Federal reserve credit into | Dallas, St. Louis and San Francisco fa- 


speculative security loans. 

If the rate were sufficiently high, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago thought 
that such might be the case, but at the 
cost of penalizing necessary and war- 
rantable borrowings. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta replied that the result 
indicated might be achieved, but con- 


vored the clarification of the present pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act. The 
other Federal reserve banks saw no occa- 
sion for any change. The Federal reserve 
banks of Boston and Dallas would restrict 
the function of the Federal Reserve Board 
to a veto power. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco would not permit 


cluded. that discriminatory rates should | changes in rates of rediscount without the 
not be applied excepting in an emer- concurrence of the board of directors of 
gency. The other Federal reserve banks'a Federal reserve bank and the Federal 


were not in agreement with the sugges- Reserve Board 


dee ue Public Building ( tata 
Exceed 30 Million Dollars for Week 





A WARDS of public and semipublic construction contracts during the week totaled 
~* $30,087,212, the Public Works Section of the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief announced Novy. 30. (Sections of the list of projects by States and 
localities were printed in the issues of Dec. 1 and 2.) The following section con- 
cludes publication of the list: 


hierecncnrnmsittiemimimmcmnpeeimmnicnnniiine i 
Michigan ing work, $3.500 Wayne County, mainte- 

Michigan Ionia County, addition to hospi- ee, Te. ekoetrustten aad Eo 
tal, $258,048. Muskegon Heights, sanitary g¢59'999' york County. roads $70,000: bridges 

sewers, $10,000; pump house, $1.200. North- $40,000 , J € 
ville, entrance building and gateway, $1,421 

Fremont, redecorating school building, $2,000. | N : : 

sermanerie rebuilding school assembly iNew Jersey 

room. $1,600. Lake City, addition to school,| WNew Jersey: Elizabe i t std o. 

$27,000. Menominee County, county roads, $5,000. Dene sete aetetniee Een ae 

$20,000; No. 388, $7,000; No. 374, $2,500. Michi-| over Townsnip, bridge and bridge deck, $20,- 

gamme, roofing school building, $650. Mid-/ 799. Somerville, paving and curbing Park 


land County, wor 
township roads, $10,000. 
maintenance, $20,000 
schools, $1,000. . Grosse Pointe, addition to 
high school, $14,200 Mattewan, repairing 
school gymnasium, $1,000. Muskegon,. remod- 
eling school library, $10,000. Owosso, grading 
school grounds, $500. Whitmore Lake, paint- 
ing school, $600. 


on roads, $15,000; work On | Avenue, $2,300; fire alarm boxes and addition 


to system, $16,000... Westfield, paving, $8,433 
Gibbsboro, grading, gravel and road surface 
treatment, $2,783 New Brunswick, paving 
Seventh Street, $11,000; Eighth Street, $11,000 
Washington, erecting grand stand, $6,511 
Fort Monmouth, erecting administration of- 
fice, $750,000 


Ann Arbor, school 
Greenville, repairing 


New Mexico New Hampshire 
s New Hampshire 


Belknap County, grading 


New Mexico: Bernalillo County, emergency | work around courthouse, $1,000; new water 
flood protection, $5,000; general road mainte- | pipe at couaty buildings, $600 
nance and miscellaneous minor construction, = 
$25,000. Catron County, road maintenaice New York 
me , + “ ; te + 
sak, git 'coe. Otero County, maintenance New York: Buffalo, building employment 
po . office for vocational school, $9,500. Mitchel 
N } ~ sk Field stancard ambulence garage $1,793. 
Nebraska * Monroe, paving work, $58,630. Rochester, in- 
’ Li 1 aon y, citizens commun- | terior alterations to Athietic Club, $18,000 
Nebraska nceoln County, citi whan Syracuse, sidewalks, $1.286 Bayville, retain- 


ity hospital, $125,000. Adams County, gravel- 


ing roads, $26,000; bridge work, $20,000. Kear- | 
ney, Road Project No. 15, $2,552; No. 14, $8,- 


ing wall and sidewalk, $4,790. Beacon, chlor- 
inating plant. $3.000. Brooklyn, alterations to 
Armory, $1,888. Manhattan, water mains and 


181. Scotts Bluff County, county road work,/| connections, $33,994; water mains, $119,000. 
$23,635; graveling and dragging work, $44,-| New York, resurfacing driveways, $6,918. Rich- 
169. Valley County, bridges, $958, $1,800 and | mond, water mains, $11,640 Port Richmond, 
$3,600; and drainage work, $3,000; | swimming pool, bathhouse, recreational build- 


onde 
r 


Grading and aining Project No. 7, $1,200;|ing and children’s wading pool, $87,684. 





| The 


the | 
New York money market, the following | 
local rates of interest were cited as among} 


sive rates would penalize the small coun-| 





As ef Dec. 


New York, Dec. 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
_pulpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ........scceesees 13.9647 
Belgium (belga) ........++. 13.8800 
Bulgaria (lev) .........+. 7150 














Czechoslovakia (crown) . 

Denmark (krone) ° 18.5392 
England (pound) 339.8750 
Finland (markka) 1.8380 
France (franc) ....... 3.9106 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.733 
Greece (drachma) 1.2875 ! 
Hungary (pengo) ... 17.4760 
Italy (lira) oe 5.1465 
Netherlands (guilder) ........e+... 40.2894 | 
Norway “(RTOMC) =... cc vccccccccawes 18.5628 | 
PONE’ (EIDE) | «io. wesedvrccsctess 11.1959 | 
Portugal (€SCUCO) ...de cece eeeeeeees 3.4000 | 
Rumania (1€U) ..ccccecceeeeeceeens 5951 
Spain (Peseta) ...uverccccccvccvce 8.3773 | 
Sweden (Krona). ...sccccvcccesecces 18.6914 
Switzerland (franc) .......cesse.e. 19.4302 | 
Yugos! (GINAE) ci rcrccncccecese 1.7785 | 
Hote Kone (GouUar) 41... csescessecs 24.1250 | 
China (Shanghai tael) ......0.... 31.3214 | 
China (Mexican dollar) ............ 22.5625 | 
GHIA HTUMM. GOAL) ..0600 ccccescee 22.7500 ; 
India (rupee) Mae eerenriasece 25.0583 | 
Japan (yen) £0 090680 SOO PR EtCOS 49.5334 
Singapore (dollar) .....ceeseeseess 38.8750 
Canada (dollar) 86 5661 | 
ep lt) MEPEERERERERE EE EO 99.9181 | 
MexicO (PeOBO) .......cscesccccceces 38.3100 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....csseseeees 58.4451 | 
Brasil (mNiUITeis) .....scccceccocseeess 6.2062 
CUS COORD) ovinsics cesacvweareqsceds 12.0750 
UPUBURY (POBO) ..rcccccccccccvecser 44.6833 | 
COlOMBDIA. (POS) rccccccccccvcseccces 96.5700 | 
Bar Gllver .nnnssccccccccccesccccccey 28.7500 | 


Properties Acquired | 
By Middle Western 
Utility Are Outlined 


Methods of Holding Com- 
pany in the Insull Group 


Are Described at Inquiry | 


Of Trade Commission 


financing operations by which 
ithe Middle West Utilities Company, desig- 
nated as the largest of the Insull group 
of public utilities, acquired various operat- 
ing units were detailed in testimony Dec. 
2 before the Federal Trade Commission, 
|which is investigating the affairs of the 
| holding company. 

| ‘The Middle West Company is one of the 
six companies in the Insull group which 
lare to be examined by the Commission 
during the present inquiry, Judge Robert 
|E, Healy, chief counsel for the Commis- 
}sion announced. The other companies are 
the L. E. Myers Construction Co.; North- 


| west Utilities Co.; Mississippi Valley Utili- | 


ties Investment Co.; United Public Service 
|Co.; and United Public Utilities Co. 

| Asel R. Colbert, who prepared a report 
| for the Commission of the financial history 
lof the Middle West Utilities Company, tes- 
| tified that in the acquisition by the hold- 
ing company-of the Central Illinois Public 
Service Company in 1912 an agreement 
was entered into to purchase the prop- 
lerty of the latter “subject to a floating 
| debt of not exceeding $165,000 and an out- 


| standing bond issue amounting to $290,000 | 


for $310,000 of preferred stock and $155,000 

lof common stock of Middle West Utilities 
|Company on the representation that the 
gross revenue of the Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Company is not less than $165,- 
000.” This agreement was so described in 
ithe board of directors 
| clared. 

The Central Illinois company had $310,- 
000 par value of capital stock outstanding 
at that time, he testified. 

The witness stated that through the ac- 
quisition of numerous new _ properties 


along with the growth of the territory) 


served, the Central Illinois company has 


expanded until at the end of 1929 it served | 


an area of about 18,000 square miles, more 
than one-third of the area of Illinois. 
The gross earnings of the company in- 
creased from $540,838 in 1912 to more than 
¥$15,000,000 in 1929 and the number of 
customers served grew from 27,849 in 1912 
to 186,251 in 1929, he said. 
Mr. Colbert testified that 
ganization of the Middle West Utilities 
Company in 1912, the same year in which 
the Central Illinois company was ac- 


quired, Samuel Insull turned over as part, 


payment for stocks of the holding com- 
pany the purchase agreement referred to 


relative to the Central Illinois Public 
Service Company. 
Tracing through subsequent’ transac-,| 


tions between the subsidiary and the hold- 
ing company, the witness brought out that 


on Sept. 30, 1930, the Central Illinois 
company had issued shares of common 
stock which were carried at a_ stated 


value of $21,909,450. The holding com- 
pany, testimony set forth, paid $17,072,701 
for these shares or $4,836,748 elss than 
the stated value of such shares. 

The witness accounted for this differ- 
ence with four items which included $3,- 
500,000 par value acquired by 
ing company in 1921 at no cost and set 
up at par by the Central Illinois com- 
pany. an amount of $500,000 set up by 
the Central Illinois company for $500,000 
par value issued to the holding company 
for services in 1913, an amouni of $82,390 
representing the excess of par value of 
$2,000,000 over cost to Middle West on 
exchanges of debentures and notes of the 
Centra! Illinois company for common 
stock in 1916, an amount of $428,108 rep- 
resenting excess of par value of $1.250,- 
000 over cost to Middle West on sale of 
securities to Central Illinois in 1919, and 
an amount of $326,250 representing ex- 
cess of par value of $750,000 over cost to 
Middle West on sale of securities to Cen- 
tra! Illinois in 1923. 

Mr. Colbert testified that a book profit 
of $2,219,056 resulted from the organiza- 
tion by Middle West in 1925 of the Cen- 
tral and South West Utilities Company, 
a holding corporation, which was formed 
to take over Middle West's interests in 
the southwest territory. 

The securities received by Middle West 
totaled $24,464,000 and the consideration 
paid for these securities amounted to $20,- 
563,312, leaving an excess of ledger value 
assigned the securities received over the 
ledger value of the securities and accounts 
turned over of $3,901,187, it was testified. 

Deductions from this excess amount for 
interest payments and other 


however. brought the book profit to the| 
| $2,219,000 figure, according to the witness. | 


Mr. Colbert declared that on June 30, 
1930, the Central and South West system 
served a total of 658 communities having 
an estimated population of 1,424,600 in 
the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. The system 
serves among other cities Shreveport, La., 
Corpus Christi, Laredo and Del Rio, Tex., | 
Tulsa, Okla., Biloxi, Miss., and Texarkana | 
and Fayetteville, Ark. 

In addition to the companies which 
are to be examined in the present hear- |! 
ings, the Commission has completed or 
has under preparation reports on 10 other 
companies in the Insull group of utilities 
which will be the subject of testimony 
in subsequent hearings, the Commission 
anhounced. These companies are as fol- 
lows: 

National 





Electric Power Co., a subholding 
company; Electric Manazemert & Enzgineer- 
ing Corporation: Na*ional Public Servies Cor- 
poration. a subholdiag company; Tide Water 
Power Co., an eloctric and gas operating com- 
pany Florida Power Corporation, an elec- 
tric operating company; Georgia Power & 
Light Co., an electric, water and ice operat- 
ing company; New England Public Service 
Co., a subholding company; National Light, 
Heat & Power Co., a subholding company; 
| Twin State Gas & Electric Co., an electric | 
and gas Operating company, and Berwick &| 
Salmon Falls Electric Co., an electric operat- | 
ing company. 
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|ments were less and the rate of operations 


minutes, he de-| 
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Shows Gains in: 
Chicago District 


¥ 


Outflow of Funds in Inter- 
district Settlements Is 
Responsible According to 
Reserve Report 





Cuicaco, I1Lt., Dec. 2—Member bank 
borrowings at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago on Nov. 10 was considerably 
heavier in volume than a month earlier, 
according to the business conditions report 
of the bank for the current month, which 
has just been released. It resulted from 
a net overflow of funds from the district in” 
connection with interdistrict settlements 
for commercial and financial transactions, 
and a decrease in holdings of acceptances, 
a" district summary follows in ful] 

Trade at Low Level 


A continued loW level of activity in 
production and trade prevailed during 
October in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
Distirct. Finished steel output and that. 
of pig iron were light, and in only half 
the volume of last October which month 
in turn had been comparatively quiet. 
The manufacture of automobiles dropped 
more sharply than usual for the period, 
Shipments of steel castings increased 
somewhat following heavier orders in 
September, but malleable casting ship- 


oo types of foundries remained very 

Furniture orders and shipments de- 
clined in October, as did production of 
leather and of shoes, while building con- 
struction, as reflected in ‘ontracts 
awarded, showed further sharp curtaile 
ment. Building materials moved some< 
| what better at retail, but wholesale dis- 
tribution and manufacture thereof dee. 
clined. Employment was reduced to new 
low levels, with the decline in number 
of employes heavier than in pay rolls. 


Seasonal Gains Shown 


Wholesale distribution of commodities, 
as indicated by reportin groups, come 
| pared less favorably in Sctober with a 
| year ago than in any previous month of 

1931. The only gains shown over 
tember—those in hardware and electrical 
Supplies—were seasonal in character. De- 
partment store trade increased as is usual- 
in October, but the decline from last year: 
remained about the same as in Septem- 
ber. The retail shoe and furniture trades. 
experienced a lower volume of sales than 
;& month previous, while chain store sales 
gained moderately. . 

Greater activity was shown in agri«: 
cultural products during October than in” 
other phases of industry. The wheat. 
movement in this country was larger and 
exports expanded, so that the visible sup- 
ply declined somewhat. Corn receipts and 


shipments at primary markets also were 
heavier. yr 















Dairy Output Gains 

Production at slaughtering establishe . 
ments increased over a month. previous 
and last October, as did that ‘of dairy 
products, including butter and cheese, - 
Sales of meat-packing products totaled 
larger than in September, and distribu- 
tion of butter was _— than a year ago, 

Features of the financial and credit sit- 
uation were the continued expansion in 
|borrowing at the reserve bank and fure 
ther strengthening in money rates, also 
a slight gain in loans on securities by” 
reporting member banks in the district. 
}as between the middle of October and 
Nov. 10. Total loans and investments of 
| these banks, however, continued a down= 
ward trend, as did demand and time dee 
posits. Commercial paper sales were exe" 
ceptionally light in October, and accept- 
j|ance financing by banks likewise declined ° 
to a low level. 



























Taxing of Dividends 
In Wisconsin Studied - 





9 
Exemptions Under Income Levy 
Explained by Commission 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 2, 

A large proportion of the dividends 
received in 1928 by individual income tax- 
payers of 1929 were exempt from State 
income taxation, according to the Wise 
consin Tax Commission, which has just. 
issued a bulletin analyzing the exempt ° 
dividends of 1928. The total dividends 
received by income taxpayers was ms 
769,890, of which amount $24,000,650 "was 
taxable and $42,679,240 was exempt. 

The income-tax law provides that divi-.. 
dends received from a corporation which: ' 
jin the preceding year paid a Wisconsin 
income tax on one-half or more of its. 
jincome are exempt from income tax to 
| spe individual or corporation receiving 

em. 
| Less than one out of each ten indi-- 
vidual income taxpayers received exempt 
| dividends in 1928, the number receiving 
|exempt dividends being 23,672 out of a 
| total number of individual income tax: 

payers in 1929 of 245,101, the bulletin * 
|shows. Only a small proportion of the 
individuals in the lower income-tax 
brackets received enenas dividends, while 
a very large proportion of individuals 
| with incomes in the higher brackets re- 
ceived exempt dividends, it points out, 

Most of the dividends were small in’ 
amount, seseeaing to the bulletin. Over 
one-third of the individuals receiving exe 
Se dividends received less than $100 
;}each. Another one-third received be- 
tween $100 and $500 each. Only one- 
| thirtieth received more than $10,000 each. 
| However, the total amount of exempt 
| dividends received by this one-thirti 
of those receiving exempt dividends was. 
two-fifths of the total exempt dividends 
received. In other words, the Commis- 
|sion explains, over 60 per cent of the 
exempt dividends received in 1928 were 
received by .03 of the individual income’ 
taxpayers. P 


|A 


expenses, | 








pplications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications for radio permits received 
by the Federal Radio Commission were 
onnamnned Dec. 2 by the Commission as 
| follows: 


Applications other than broadcasting: . 
1XAl, Trustees of Tufts Gollege, Port- 
able, renewal of experimental license. ° 

WEEQ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Atlantic 
City, N. J., license covering construction: - 
permit for 2,964, 5,840 ke., 100 w. Aero. 
service. License covering construction per- 
mit for 6,320, 4,164 ke., 100 w. Point tq 
point Aero. service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Portable om 
Red Chain, construction permit for 3,160, 
3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 3,182.5, 5,570, 5,660 ke., 
50 w. Aero. 

WOU. New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Green Harbor, Mass., modification 
of construction permit for definite location, 
change in frequency to 2,590 kc. and exten- 
sion of completion date to June 1, 1932. 
Coastal. . 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 
license covering construction permit for 
7,955, 7,340, 7,355, 11.640, 19,340, 4,795, 4,725, 
4,735, 4,745, 4,925, 4,935, 4,945, 4,955, 4,965, 
4,975, 4,985, 4,995, 5,285, 5,295, 5,305, 5,315, 
5,325, 5.345, 5,355, 7,850, 7,925, 15,580, 15,700, 
15,850, 8,810, 10,010 ke. , 

WJA, Press Wireless, Ino, Chicago, Ihw 
KOQ and KOP, San Francisco, Calit.. mordi- 
fiction of license for additional freq . 
of 14,635, 14,785, 16,255, 17,240, 18,36u, 20,800°° 
ke. 
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Lieutenant Governor Lehman Explains Ob- 


jectives as Protection of Soil and Water- 


courses and Provision of Recreation 





By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Lieutenant Governor, State of New York 


HE ratification by the people of this State 
T on Election Day of Constitutional Amend- 

ment No. 3 has focused public attention 
on the question of forestry in New York 
State, with particular reference to the re- 
forestation of abandoned farm lands. 

While the enlarged reforestation program 
was started two years ago no provision was 
made for continuity of financial support or 
for the acquisition and planting of lands in 
the forest preserve counties outside the parks 
until the ratification of the so-called Hewitt 
amendment. The most striking feature of 
the program set up by this amendment is 
that it provides for the acquisition by the 
State and the reforestation of 1,000,000 acres 
of land within a period of 15 years. More- 
over, the program as a whole provides for 
coordinating the activities a State, the 
covfnties, the municipalities arid private land 
owners. 

1 eae k State 

The history of forestry in New Yor 
is most iteresting. It dates back to the 
creation of the Forest Commission and the 
State Forest Preserve in 1885 and as the 

: progress of forestry in the State has been 

influenced largely by the Forest Preserve it 
is worth while to take some time to review 
the history of this splendid State forest park. 

When the Forest Preserve was originally 
set aside by forbidding the sale of Adiron- 
dack and Catskill lands acquired by the State 
through tax delinquency, the use of the forest 
for recreation was negligible. The forest in- 
dustries exemplified by saw mills, paper mills 
and tanneries were numerous and thriving. 

At the same time forest lands were cheap 
and a few far-sighted people realized the ad- 
vantage of the investment of State funds 
in this class of property. The result was 
the appropriation of $4,075,000 from 1890 to 
1909 for the acquisition of land for the For- 
est Preserve. 

By the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century the possibilities of auto- 
mobile touring began to suggest themselves. 
A rapidly increasing mileage of good roads 
made both the Adirondacks and Catskills 
easier to reach than ever before. The peo- 
ple really began to make use of the Forest 
Preserve for recreation. Th public sentiment 
induced by this enjoyment of the woods made 
it easy to get bond issues of $7,500,000 in 
1916 and $5,000,000 in 1924 to extend this 
great public playground. 

When these moneys became available in 
1917 it was obviously necessary to formulate 
a policy of land acquisition. The following 
policy was adopted at that time under the 
leadership of Conservation Commissioner 
George D. Pratt, now president of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, and our subse- 
quent experience has necessitated practically 
no changes. The more important purposes 
to be kept in mind in selecting lands for ac~- 

? quisition for the Forest Preserve are: 

1. The extension of State lands suitable for 
recreational use by the public and for the 
protection of aesthetic features. 

2. To assure the maintenance and protec- 
tion of forests on the watersheds of important 
streams. 


Sd > 
3. The consolidation of State holdings to 
facilitate administration. 
4. To perfect the State’s title to lands and 
reduce the cost of litigation. 
In explanation of the above purposes, it 


‘I Value of X-Ray 
in Diagnosis 
of Disease 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


ARS ago, and not a great many at that, 
diseases were treated to a large extent 
from a result standpoint. In other words, 

the underlying cause of many of the mal- 
adies afflicting humanity were comparatively 
unknown. 

Chemistry and the microscope dissipated 
the veil of secrecy to an astonishing degree. 
Germs were thus discovered and classified as 
to their disease producing characteristics. 
This has practically revolutionized diagnosis 
and treatment. 

Among the master criminals of germ life 
are the typhoid bacillus, the pneumococcus 
organism, the streptococcus viridens and the 
tuberculosis germ—all detectable by the bac- 
teriologist under his microscope. Science, 
however, did not rest on its laurels when it 
had thus far progressed. 

In 1895 the X-ray was discovered. This 
penetrating electrical light is uncanny in its 
power to invade body and bone structure. 
Moreover, it photographs accurately, on a 
sensitized plate, the conditions that are thus 
detected. 

Dentistry has called the X-ray into very 
prominent and important service. Through 
it, impacted or unerupted teeth can be lo- 
cated, cavities undetectable by the naked eye 
are made clear, and disease conditions around 
roots at once become evident. 

As a diagnostic aid, its value is incalcu- 
lable. For germs of the criminal class very 
often perform their vicious work without in 
the least manifesting their presence by way 
of pain. However, in this connection it must 
be emphasized that discovery by way of the 
X-ray is but the first step; treatment is the 
second one. 

Numerous instances have come to notice 
where the X-ray indisputably discovered dis- 
ease conditions calling for immediate atten- 
tion, yet despite the diagnosis the person 
involved postponed action or ignored the find- 
ings absolutely because he or she was not 
suffering. The law of feeling rather than see- 
ing, was unfortunately applied. 

If the X-ray says it is so, it is so. One 
should believe it. He should abide by its 
findings, and promptly act accordingly. Fu- 
ture pain and increased dental expenses, not 
to mention more permanent trouble can only 
thus be eliminated. 
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may be said ‘that the tremendous increase 
in recreational use of the Forest Preserve 
has shown the need for the acquisition of 
additional lands which are suitable for recre- 
ational use. These lands are of all classes, 
ranging from the well-timbered areas in the 
high mountains to the more accessible al- 
though possibly less well timbered lands ad- 
jacent to the public highways where more 
public campsites are needed. 
a + 


It has been possible, by the purchase of 
certain areas of high mountain slopes domi- 
nating important Summer resorts, to pre- 
serve the aesthetic features of the landscape 
and in the work of acquiring these areas, 
many public:spirited organizations have coop- 
erated. 

The maintenance of protection forests on 
the watersheds of our streams is of great 
importance. Acquisition by the State of 
timber lands on the steeper slopes of the 
high mountains is desirable wherever lum- 
bering operations are contemplated. because 
lumbering creates a considerable slash and 
these lands are apt to be completely denuded, 
not only of trees but, of soil as well, if for- 
est fires once start. Fires in such places are 
very difficult to check and the damage done 
by them is irreparable. 

A single glance at an Adirondack map pub- 
lished by the Conservation Department shows 
the spotty. character of the State holdings. 
Wherever these holdings can be consolidated 
and interior ownership of private land ac- 
quired by the State, the expense of adminis- 
tration and the length of boundary lines 
which must be watched, are materially re- 
duced. 

In conformity with the principles of the 
policy I have outlined, many types of forest 
land have been acquired. Tracts of virgin 
timber needed to protect watersheds and 
scenery of outstanding public importance 
have been taken. ,Land has also been taken 
which has been lumbered but on which a 
natural second growth gives promise of a 
satisfactory forest in the years to come. No 
effort has been made to acquire burned’ over 
lands where there is no immediate possibil- 
ity of forest growth without artificial re- 
forestation, except where the taking of such 
lands has been found desirable for the pur- 
pose of consolidating State holdings or where 
it was necessary to include such ands be- 
cause they formed parts of large tracts which 
were being acquired. 

Perhaps the object of land acquisition 
which appeals most strongly to all the public 
has been the extending of the area of lands 
available for recreational use, namely, for 
hiking, hunting, fishing, camping and the 
like. Viewed from this standpoint, the lands 
acquired under the bond issue have been par- 
ticularly well selected. The high mountains 
purchased in some cases primarily for the 
protection of the watersheds are the areas 
most attractive to the hiker and mouritain 
climber. . 

On the other hand, areas of less rugged 
topography with attractive water courses ap- 
peal more to those who desire to hunt and 
fish, or to have a place to camp with their 
families over the week end. A review of the 
tracts of land acquired under the bond is- 
sue will show some newly acquired tract 
which is easily accessible from each large 
town or city adjacent to the Adirondacks on 
all sides. 

+ + 


The distribution of lands which have been 
acquired has been divided proportionately be- 
tween the Adirondack and Catskill Forest 
Preserve and acquisitions have extended from 
north to south and from east to west in 
each of those preserves with the result that 
owing to this wide distribution of land ac- 
quired, there has been made available addi- 
tional State land for communities tributary 
to all parts of the Forest Preserve. 

The $7,500,000 bond issue was spent dufing 
the decade from 1917 to 1927. The work 
under this project was started and carried 
on to its successful completion by the late 
Clifford R. Pettis, who as Superintendent of 
State Forests, personally directed the De- 
partment’s activities in examination of lands 
to be acquired, and who negotiated the con- 
tracts submitted for approval to the Board 
of Commissioners of the Land Office. The 
total area acquired out of this fund in both 
the Adirondacks and Catskills was 293,822 
acres. 7 

Acquisition is continued at the present 
time with funds provided by the $5,000,000 
bond issues of 1924. The total area of the 
Forest Preserve at present is 2,227,869 acres, 
which makes it slightly larger than the Yel- 
lowstone, the largest of the National Parks, 

Ownership by the State of a large Forest 
Preserve in the Adirondacks and Catskills 
led to the creation of a system of forest fire 
control, and the State’s interest as a large 
landowner has had a marked influence on 
the development of that system. Originally 
the State interested itself in fire protection 
in the Adirondack and Catskill regions only. 
A plan which included a paid ranger force 
and numerous fire observation stations was 
put into effect in 1909 and has been in op- 
eration since that time with surprisingly 
few changes. 

After the first 10 years’ period, the State’s 
activities were extended to Long Island and 
subsequently to other areas in the more 
densely forested portions of the State,*up to 
17,000,000 acres. The protection system in 
the Adirondacks and Catskills has been de- 
veloped most extensively, while that in other 
parts of the State because of inadequate funds 
is more a framework upon which we hope 
some time to erect a more substantial struc- 
ture. 

- + 


Fire, however, is only one of the enemies 
which threaten the successful practice of 
forestry. Trees are subject to disease the 
same as humans, and there is a constant 
battle being waged by fungus pests against 
the successful growing of a forest. Some of 
these pests have been of outstanding impor- 
tance and have literally wiped out valuable 
species. s 

The chestnut blight, which killed all chest- 
nut trees in this region, is a case in point. 
Although hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent to fight this disease no suc- 
cessful control measures have ever been dis- 
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MAKING FOREIGN HIDES 
SAFE TO IMPORT 


Disinfection Against Cattle Diseases Aids Tanning Indus- 
try and Protects Stock-raisers 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By JOHN R. MOHLER 


Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


OT all the shoe leather which comes 

in contact with pavements of our 

cities or which presses the rural road- 
ways and farm soils of this country was 
“grown” in the United States. Import 
records covering a long period of years 
tend to confirm this belief. In fact the 
opportunity to obtain supplies of foreign 
hides and skins has apparently been a 
necessary factor in keeping many do- 
mestic tanneries in operation. In all 
probability it has also helped to keep 
thousands of Americans well shod who 
otherwise would have gone barefoot or 
worn substitutes fc leather. 


While appreciating the need of foreign 
hides and skins the danger from dis- 
eases which might be introduced through 
the medium of such products has long 
been recognized by both tanners and 
sanitary authorities. As early as 1866 
the Twenty-ninth Congress passed an 
act placing restrictions upon the im- 
portation of cattle hides. Under author- 
ity of this law the Secretary of the 
Treasury on more than one occasion 
during the years immediately succeed- 
ing ordered a prohibition upon hides 
from certain countries in which out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease had 
occurred. Anthrax, however, appeared 
to be the disease most commonly en- 
countered or feared in foreign hides and 
skins. It had become recognized as a 
serious industrial disease not uncommon 
among tannery workers. Accordingly, 
protective measures were chiefly directed 
against this infection which was primar- 
ily one of animals but also communicable 
to man. 

+ + 


Although early regulations for the 
sanitary control of import hides and 
skins were issued by the Treasury De- 
partment, the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture 
later became the chief agency of admin- 
istration. The Treasury Department con- 
tinued to issue these regulations until 
the termination of 1916. At that time 
they were superseded by joint regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department and 
Department of Agriculture. In these 
regulations the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was especially interested in meas- 
ures affording protection to the livestock 
of the country. The Bureau of the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the Treasury De- 
partment was more especially concerned 
with measures to guard against industrial 
anthrax in tannery workers and handlers 
of hides and skins. 

The drafting of a joint order of this 
kind was due in large measure to cer- 
tain emergencies incident to the World 
War. Regulations previously in effect 
had consistently prohibited the importa- 
tion of foreign hides and skins unless ac- 
companied, from the country of origin, 
by an approved certificate of disinfection 
or one tending to show freedom from 
contamination with anthrax, foot-and- 
mouth disease or rinderpest. Disturbed 
war-time shipping conditions led to an 
unexpected diversion of cargoes of hides 
and skins to ports of the United States. 
Shipments from South America or Africa 
destined to Europe were frequently on 


vessels ordeyed to our ports as a matter, 


of emergency and safety. These con- 
signments were commonly without cer- 
tificates which would render them eligible 
for importation. To meet this critical 
situation the regulations were modified 
in a manner to provide for the disinfec- 
tion of hides and skins of this kind after 
arrival at destination in the United 
States. The Tariff Act of 1922 trans- 


ferred certain authority to control the 
importation of hides from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Since that time the previous 
joint orders have been incorporated in 
direct orders of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture administered by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. It thus became the 
duty of that Bureau to devise measures 
for the proper handling of restricted im- 
port hides and skins at tanneries in the 
United States. 


+ 

As it was redlined "that any plan of 
procedure must necessarily fit into the 
established system of tannery operation, 
cooperation of the Tanners’ Council and 
of individual tanners was obtained. One 
of the large tanneries of the country 
was made available for experimental 
work in order to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of accomplishing proper disinfec- 
tion of hides and skins while undergoing 
the soaking process preliminary to tan- 
ning. It seemed very evident That there 
was some stage in the tanning of hides 
and skins beyond which there was little 
or no danger of carrying the infection 
of anthrax or other diseases. It was be- 
lieved that this could be considered to 
be the liming process incident to de- 
hairing. It seemed that the great dan- 
ger of infection to livestock especially 
in rural districts was from contamination 
of streams and lands with infected ef- 
fluents from tanneries. Accordingiy, tan- 
ning establishments desiring to receive 
restricted import hides were required to 
pass an inspection and, before being ap- 
proved, provide suitable facilities for the 
segregated storage of hides and skins of 
this kind. It was also necessary that 
they either disinfect restricted import 
hides and skins in an approved manner 
during the first soaking process or dis- 
infect or otherwise properly control ef- 
fluents discharged from the tannery. To 
tanners the chief sanitary problem has 
been anthrax. On the other hand to 
those administering these regulations the 
great danger has appeared to be the pos- 
sible introduction of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. In any case the movement and 
handling of all restricted import hides 
has been carefully controlled with an 
especial view to-excluding these diseases. 
Shipments to approved tanneries must 
be in sealed cars, or, if by general freight, 
in tight containers. Cars and containers 
are invariably disinfected at destination 
before they are released for other use. 


Under these regulations the segregated 
storage and disinfection of import hides 
and skins have been accomplished in a 
manner to place the least possible burden 
upon the tanning industry. While pri- 
marily intended for the protection of the 
livestock industry of the country and 
consequently working to the advantage 
of the public as a whole rather than 
the tanning trade in particular they 
have without question been a distinct 
advantage to domestic tanners. They 
have rendered it possible for our tanners 
to import hides and ckins from all parts 
of the world. They have materially aided 
in limiting areas of anthrax infection on 
lands adjacent to tanneries. They have 
thus far safeguarded against the intro- 
duction into the United States of foot- 
and-mouth disease through the medium 
of hides and skins. They have contrib- 
uted to an improvement in the general 
Sanitary conditions at many tanneries 
and have probably in recent years served 
materially to lessen the number of cases 
of industrial anthrax among tannery em- 
ployes, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 4, Mr. Mohler continues his discussion of the services which are 
rendered by the Bureau of Animal Industry to the producers of hides and skins 


and to the tanners. 





Trade Use of Accurate Scales 


Compliance with Weights and Measure Laws 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


T IS to the lasting credit of the great ma- 
jority of merchants of the State that the 
intentional act of “shorting the custom- 

ers” is virtually an unknown practice. 

The work of the Division of Standards in 
the State Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, and similar service performed by 
cities of more than 25,000, affects the daily 
lives of all the people in Illinois. 

During the past year, 45,185 inspections of 
measuring units were made. and only 1,113 
were found below standard. In a majority 
————EE—EEEEE EE 
covered. Other diseases, however serious 
they may be, can be controlled in a practical 
way. 

Probably the most outstanding instance of 
this type of disease is the White Pine Blister 
Rust, which, if not controlled, would eventually 
destroy all our white pine, one of the most 
valuable timber trees we have in New York 
State. Fortunately, when this disease ap- 
peared within our borders, some twenty-odd 
years ago, the pathologists got busy and 
worked out effective measures of control, 

While Nature is kind to us in this climate 
in her willingness to reforest areas which 
have been lumbered and from which fire has 
been kept, there are, nevertheless, large areas 
on which forests must be planted if we are 
to. obtain an adequate forest cover and suit- 
able timber crops within any reasonable time. 
The lands which must be planted are areas 
lumbered and then burned, and also lands 
which were originally cleared for agricul- 
ture, but whith are not suited to farming 
and have, therefore, been abandoned. 


of those 1,100 cases, inspectors found a hearty 
willingness to cooperate, that there was every 
indication in almost all cases that the short- 
age was due primarily to machine defects 
caused by long use, rather than to intent 
on the part of the merchant. 


More striking still is the experience of the 
Department in reweighing commodities of- 
fered for sale in various retail stores. Dur- 
ing the year, 21,840 inspections were made, 
and 20,536 packages were found to be cor- 
rect. Of the ones which did not conform 
exactly to the standard, 944 were overweight, 
compared to 640 which were less than rep- 
resented. 


How results are achieved by the Division 
is illustrated by the manner in which gaso- 
life pumps are checked in the State. Under 
an order issued by the Department a few 
months. ago, every operator of a filling sta- 
tion in Illinois, is required each morning, be- 
fore making a sale, to test each one of the 
Station pumps by filling a five-gallon fmeas- 
ure approved by the State. It is thé order 
of the Department that any pump which 
fails to measure up to standard be reported 
at once. 

As a consequence of this routine, the State 
inspectors expect to find each pump examined 
giving 100 per cent service. Last year, 400 
gasoline pumps in the State were found to 
be defective. Under the new system, we ex- 
pect that number to be materially reduced 
for the present year. 

It has been the experience of the Depart- 
ment that more and more, as tradesmen ap- 
preciate and understand the service which 
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Importance of Rural Libraries 


in Education of Child +» « .» 


Making Good Reading Matter Accessible in 
Out-of-way Places Considered as Factor in 
Proper Development of Youth 








By CHLOE C. BALDRIDGE 


Director of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 


T IS most gratifying to know that educa- 
tional organizations and conferences are 
working for better libraries. The National 

Education Association at the 1930 meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio, declared that free library 
service should be as general as free school 
service and urged adequate legislation and 
appropriations for the extension of library 
opportunities. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers reaffirmed their be- 
lief in the importance of good reading and 
of equalizing opportunities through the es- 
tablishment of county and other libraries. 
+ ¢ 

The Reading Committee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health found 
that the problem of promoting good reading 
among American children is, above every- 
thing else, a problem of making good read- 
ing matter accessible and recommended that 
public library service should be made avail- 
able to the 40,000,000 people now without it, 
through the establishment of municipal and 
county libraries. Of the 40,000,000 people, 
15,000,000 are children. 

Children are hungry for library privileges. 
Eight reasons may be listed why boys and 
girls are entitled to good books, namely: 
Books enrich their speaking and writing vo- 
cabulary. Books teach them to reason and 
think for themselves. Great fundamental 
truths are taught by books. Boys and girls 
should have books so that they may have 
the ability to get the thought from the printed 
page and follow printed directions. Books 
teach us to appreciate beauty in every form 
of art, literature, and life. Books give ideas 
and food for thought. Books so inspire and 
train boys and girls so as to bring out the 
best that is in them. Books imbue boys and 
girls with a love of reading so that there is 
opened to them the wonderful world of litera- 
ture and the wisdom that is handed down 
to us through the ages. 

It is important that we consider the in- 
fluence that rcading has on the life of the 
child. Will not the love of good reading, 
good music, good art, and nature contribute 
a great deal toward developing good citi- 
zens? 

The ultimate objectives for teaching read- 
ing in all grades as given in the Nebraska 
Elementary Course of Study are: (1) To de- 
velop a love and desire for reading; (2) to 
enrich the life and enlarge the children’s 
experiences; (3) ability to get the thought 
from the printed page; (4) to develop perma- 
nent interests in reading; (5) to cultivate 
a taste for good literature. 

Proposed objectives for elementary school 
library determined from answers to a ques- 
tionnaire are: 

(1) To develop appreciation for and love 
of various kinds of good literature; (2) to de- 
velop effective habits of reading for pleas- 
ure, for information, and for study; (3) 
to develop skill and resourcefulness in the 
use of various library facilities; (4) to de- 
velop proper habits of care and respect for 


_ library materials and property. 


+ 

It is of interest to compare the amount 
spent for library books which .will cultivate 
a taste for good literature and develop perma- 
nent interests in reading and the amount 
spent for reference books. A comparison of 
these amounts was made in one typical Ne- 
braska County for a period of 10 years. Dur- 
ing this period, beginning July, 1919, and 
ending July, 1929, $3,792.64 was reported spent 
for library books. Of this amount $2,376.54 
was spent for sets of books, and the balance, 
$1,416.10, was spent for library books. 

The July, 1930, report showed that $2,032.49 
was spent for library books in the year 1929- 
30. Of this amount $1,901 was spent by 29 
districts for sets of books in a single year, 
leaving a balance of $131.49 actually spent 
for children’s library books in the year that 
the 1929 library law went into effect. 

The results of this comparison are not un- 
like the results in the survey of rural school 
libraries in Barry County, Mich., where no 
additional books had been added to the li- 
braries of the one-teacher schools due to the 
fact that money available for library pur- 
poses was used to purchase dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. 

These surveys challenge our best effort in 
advising school authorities to purchase books 
for the library that will enrich the life, en- 
large the childfen’s experiences, develop a 
love and desire for reading, and give the boys 
and girls enjoyment and pleasure. 

Encouragement and opportunity to read 
good books should be given in school. The 
school must assume this responsibility since 
it is reported that 50,000,000 of our popula- 
tion do not belong to the reading class. 

The fairy tale, the myth, the legend, and 
the story of adventure have their place in 
children’s reading as well as do the nature 
story, the book of travel, the biography, and 
other books of the informational type. The 
various forms of fiction which motivate right 
conduct and inspire high ideals, and stories 
of adventure and accomplishment which 
arouse activity and stimulate normal under- 
takings have a real place in the literature 
of childhood. 

+ —s 

The books containing the oversentimental 
love story, the unreal adventure, or the luck 
of an overnight fortune often lead the adoles- 


cent child to,day dreaming that may result’ 


in disaster. Such books should not be in the 
hands of the pupils. 

In our search for standards in the selec- 
tion of library books for the rural schools, 
lists approved by the various State Depart- 
ments of Education and the Elementary 
ne 
the State is attempting to perform, their 
interest in its increases, and their coopera- 
tion is extended. Some months ago, the op- 
erator of a string of grain: elevators called 
on the Department to inspect all his ele- 
vators as often as possible... Previously, he 
had been paying for the services of a pri- 
vate firm to determine the accuracy of his 
scales, both as a protection to himself and 
his customers. He was glad, not alone to 
make a material saving in the cost of such 
inspections, but to display to the farmers 
of his territory, the State seal given as a 
guarantee of accuracy. 

That is what the State of Illinois and co- 
operating cities are doing, through enforce- 
ment of the weights and measures law—they 
are guaranteeing the accuracy of the stand- 
ards upon which trade is built. 


‘She estimated that each books checked out 
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School Library Standards prepared under the 
supervision of a joint committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Amer- a 
ican Library Association, were consulted. 
After making this study, we have accepted 
as a very good standard that out of every 
100 books purchased for the rural school li- 


brary nine or eleven books should in- 
clude reference books; one or two books 
should bring to the pupil lessons in 


character building; there should be at least 
one religious book; 11 to 19 books should 
be classified as books on citizenship, ~ Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and legends; 10 to 
12 books should be secured that will give les- 
sons on science and nature in general; 10 
to 12 books out of the 100 buoks should deal 
with the useful arts, inventions, and health; 
and four books on picture study, music, 
games, and entertainments should be in this 
library. Twenty-one to 27 books should be 
books on literature, poetry, and fiction stories. 
Twenty-three to 25 books should be books 
on travel, geography, and histdry. 
+ + 


. 


Much improvement is being noted in the 
rural school libraries since the 1929 library 
law was enacted by the Nebraska Legislature. 
This law provides that the sum of $5 for 
each teacher employed within the school 
district shall be spent for library books. We 
are interested to find that this law is being 
observed in many counties. 

A few of the counties are attempting to 
secure better rural school library facilities 
by means of the county school circulating li- 
braries. Lincoln County, Banner County, 
Keith County, and Kimball County have the 
county circulating libraries well started. 
School districts, acting through their school 
district officers, contribute $5 each year to the 
county circulating library fund. This plan 
gives the pupils an opportunity to read more 
books. The four counties are following the 
plan that was initiated by Lincoln County. 

In January, 1927, Mrs. Rose D. North, 
county superintendent of Lincoln County, 
called a meeting of the boards and teachers 
for the purpose of considering a county circu- 
lating library. Their plan was for each dis- 
trict joining to contribute $5 or more for the 
purchase of books to be read not only by 
their own children but by the children of 
other districts as well. In most cases the $5 
was procured by means of box suppers, en- 
tertainments or socials. Certificates of merm- 
bership in the county library were printed, 
framed, and hung on the wall of the school- 
room of each of the 77 districts joining. Ac- 
cording to the report from Lincoln County, 
a library of 1,152 titles are listed. No record 
is kept of the exact circulation each month 
but on the day of Mrs. North’s report there 
were 450 books that had been checked out. 


was read by three children. That would 
mean that about 1,350 books were being read 
in each two or three weeks. For each $5 
invested, a district checks out seven books 
which are returned by the teacher or a par- 
ent who then checks out another collection 
of seven books. The name of each con- 
tributing school district is placed on the in- 
side of the front cover of books that have 
been purchased with the $5 contributed. This 
plan gives the individual district a pride in 
joint ownership. 
+ + 

We shall be interested in observing the re- 
sults of the county circulating school libraries. 
This plan may serve as the development of \ 
public sentiment for the county library. The 
county superintendents trying out the plan 
are enthusiastic over this library project. 


Vocational Course ||. 
for Training 
Police 
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By 
V. Kersey 


Director of Education, 
State of California 


T THE request of Assistant Chief of Police 

Finlinson, Los Angeles, a conference was 

recently arranged with the Division of 
Vocational Education of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, a representative of 
the Los Angeles City Schools, in cooperation 
with J. C. Beswick, Chief of the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education of the State 
Department of Education, for the purpose of 
discussing a plan for, the organization of a 
practical course in police training. 

A number of problems. were presented and 
discussed relative to the need for an organ- 
ized program of education for policemen 
based on a vocational understanding. 

The following plan was recommended: 

a. That a carefully selected group of po- 
licemen with very broad experience be se- 
lected to take a teacher training course so 
that they may become teachers in what may 
later be known as the “Los Angeles Police 
College.” 

b. That Mr. Stier of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, as local supervisor, conduct a num- 
ber of conferences with police executives, 
teaching them the technique of conference 
leading to increase the efficiency of the po- 
lice executives in solving problems through 
scientific technique. 

c. That a school be set up for giving train- 
ing on a pre-employment basis for candi- 
dates who wish to enter the police service 
before they take the examination. 

d. That an advanced school be set up for 
those who have passed the civil service ex- 
aminations and who are looking forward to 
appointment to the police department, s0 
that “they will have a much broader concep- 
tion of the responsibilities of the policeman 
as soon as he is assigned as a police offi- 
cer; and that when he is assigned he will 
enter upon his duties with ‘a much more 
scientific understanding of his responsibilities 
and the technique of carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities. 

c. The organization of a general course as 
a part of the program of the Police College 
to broaden the vision and conception of the 
policeman and also to make up deficiencies 
of individuals or groups of individuals. 





